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BY THE EDITOR 


For years Labor worked to secure a Federal Depart- 
4A Greater — ment of Labor through which the interests and welfare 
Department of those who work for wages and small salaries could 
of Labor be represented in Federal Administration by a Secre- 

tary of Labor, a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
The function of the Department of Labor was visualized as including 
administration of Federal laws involving the rights of Labor. 

No other Federal Department has a greater responsibility or 
a greater opportunity for service. Under “Labor” is comprehended 
the largest single group of adult citizens—those who work for wages 
and small salaries. This group constitutes the bulk of what is gener- 
ally called the common people—those who carry out orders and 
perform the productive work in agriculture, transportation, manu- 
facturing and commerce, mining, service and distributive industries. 
To promote the welfare of the great masses is the distinctive function 
of the Department of Labor. The Department of Labor should be 
given adequate appropriation to perform its functions. 

One of the divisions and functions of the Department of Labor 
which Labor made a real struggle to realize is the U. S. Employment 
Service. The employment service is an agency to which the worker 
needs access during his whole work life. Employment is the founda- 
tion of his whole life and when one job is lost the more quickly the 
worker can be placed in another the better for himself and his depend- 
ents. When jobs are not available, the employment service must be 
ready to pay unemployment benefits to all attached to covered indus- 
tries. Placement and benefit payments are the right and left arms 
of the Employment Service and should be coordinated in the best 
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interests of Labor. These two functions were not properly coordi- 
nated by the Social Security Act. Congress amended the bill recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee, to provide an independent board 
whereas the original bill placed the Board in the Department of Labor. 
In making the change Congress forgot the administration of unemploy- 
ment benefits must be coordinated with the placement service. 

The reorganization plan transmitted to Congress creates a 
Social Security Agency consisting of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
the Office of Education, the Social Security Board and the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, the National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. This proposal transfers a vital labor service 
from the Department of Labor—fatally weakening the Department. 
A much better plan would be to put this new Social Security Agency 
in the Department of Labor, for its services are concerned primarily 
with the needs and welfare of the common people. 


In asking amendments to the National Labor Rela- 
Labor Board tions Act, the American Federation of Labor seeks 
Amendments _ only one objective: To assure to wage-earners the 

right to belong to unions of their own choosing. This 
is a right that should be assured to all who work for wages as basic 
for their self-protection and progress toward justice in their relations 
with employers. This right is of such strategic importance in labor 
relations that employers denied it so long as decision lay in their hands 
and have been equally diligent in evading the authority of the agency 
Society created to assure it when Society decided that the field should 
not be left to the discretion of private employers. 

Guaranteeing to Labor freedom to belong to a union and to 
select that union, in effect insures a free labor movement. A free 
labor movement is gate-way to economic freedom and hence to real 
freedom in living. A free labor movement is indispensable to social 
and political freedom of a group of citizens who with their families 
constitute 80 per cent of our nation. For this fundamental reason 
the American Federation of Labor is jealously guarding the adminis- 
tration of the National Labor Relations Act that it may in no way 
restrict freedom of the labor movement. Such restriction was not 
intended by the author of the law or by those who approved it, but 
when a rebel group began to build up a rival to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, many interested in labor developed loyalties to one side 
or the other in Labor’s civil war. When those favoring the rebel 
group were responsible for administering labor law, their sympathies 
influenced their decisions and policies. When the administrator of 
the National Labor Relations Act becomes a partisan he can put 
the force of the law back of his cause. 
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Because industrial unionism as a slogan sounded big and new that 
cause attracted the radicals who forgot that what industrial unions 
there were had been sponsored by the American Federation of Labor 
and that craftsmen are essential to a machine age. How to safe- 
guard craft unions as the guardians of special skills, to teach pro- 
duction workers skill in union activity, and to coordinate both types 
of unions for collective bargaining, are the union problems the 
American Federation of Labor insists should be solved by our free 
labor movement. Because the National Labor Relations Board has 
interfered with the right of the labor movement to make its own 
decisions, the Federation believes that the law should be amended 
to prevent continuance of this administrative mistake. Freedom for 
the labor movement is of more importance than any temporary advan- 
tage gained by the Board deciding a controversy. The precedent of 
governmental control of voluntary agencies can lead only to one result. 

Labor owes it to our democratic institutions to protect our free 
labor movement against governmental invasions. 


Some live from moment to moment, getting what satisfaction 
Choice they can from whatever comes their way. Others have a 

definite idea of what they want to be or do, and plan every- 
thing to that end. The first group live by chance and have little choice 
in the shaping of their lives. The second group considers and discards 
opportunities that do not lead to the desired objective. This group 
makes a deliberate choice at every step and may make their lives count 
for the advancement of others. 

The principle applies both to public and private living. The father 
who determines to give his children a living, will shape the whole 
family life to that end, choosing a residence in a locality where stand- 
ards of work and life are high, schools are good and the environment 
is planned to provide for the needs of children. A nation that has 
founded its institutions on democratic principles, must shape its insti- 
tutions and customs in accord with democratic ideals. A constitution 
and laws to provide the opportunity for representation in the political 
agencies are necessary to a democracy, but do not automatically pro- 
vide it. Democracy is a way of living, with representative agencies 
and practices in every relationship of life. Representation is possible 
only through organization and organization in turn requires planning 
and responsibility on the part of the membership. Since democracy 
is a way of living, representative practices must pervade social, eco- 
nomic as well as political relationships. Unless those who believe in 
democracy take part in deciding policies, those seeking special priv- 
ilege may turn the direction of developments to serve their own inter- 
ests. Maintenance of democracy requires great care in the selection 
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of representatives as well as continuing responsibility on the part 
of those represented to make sure they are getting the results they 
want. The way of freedom in living is straight and simple—but 
not easy. It may seem easier for a time to leave choice and responsi- 
bility to individuals or organizations that promise to act for us, but 
that easy way leads to dictatorship and loss of the right to choose. 
The right of choice is the essence of freedom. Choice implies judg- 
ment with accompanying responsibility for decision and a plan in 
ordering one’s life. 

As citizens we have responsibility for decisions affecting our 
individual lives and as a group for matters that determine the destiny 
of our nation. In national affairs as well as in individual matters, 
unless our decisions are squared with the ideals we would have our 
Nation approximate, orderly development along such lines is impos- 
sible. If we would assure a good life to all our citizens we cannot 
trust that ideal to chance but must determine what people must have 
in order to enjoy that privilege and how we can assure the opportunity. 

Somewhere in our government there should be a representative 
planning agency, responsible for evaluating existing activities and 
judging their value in terms of national progress toward accepted 
ideals, and for promoting long time policies and next steps in the 
interests of all the people. 

Retaining the right to choice involves taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities to control immediate and future developments so that living 
may be in accord with our ideals. 


As we make progress in a democracy, more and more 
Administration laws define and assure the rights of labor. Under 
of Labor Law more primitive forms of government such as an 

aristocracy or some form of absolutism, rights grow- 
ing out of ownership of property were defined and assured. Rights 
of persons employed in the operation of industries, must be defined 
and assured if all the people are to enjoy social justice and equal 
opportunity for life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. The first step 
in this democratic way of life is the formulation of social policy recog- 
nizing and defining such rights and the creation of appropriate machin- 
ery for administration. Since the rights and the welfare of a group 
defined by common economic problems are concerned, the viewpoint 
of the group itself should be represented in the administrative staff. 
This principle is fundamental for the attainment of the democratic 
ideal implicit in labor legislation. It is equally fundamental that labor 
representatives should contribute their experience as a basis for policy 
formulation. Labor experience is the outgrowth of work experience 
and is essential to judging the effect of policies and decisions. Labor 
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representatives should be assigned te positions where their experience 
will be functionally useful—not as file clerks, statisticians or other 
capacities for which they have no special fitness. 

The second major step is clear definition of the objectives of the 
administration of the labor law and uncompromising acceptance of 
the obligation to serve Labor’s welfare and advancement. It is 
now a commonplace that outside of a few fundamentals, rights can 
be defined and assured only by groups. Unless workers have their 
rights assured in their work relationships, they are denied justice 
where it counts heavily. It is equally true that unless these rights are 
administered with understanding of the work life, the practical result 
may be denial of the rights intended by the law. For example, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is designed to protect workers against too 
low wages and too long hours. The Act depends upon Industry com- 
mittees to recommend standards to the administrator. The compo- 
sition of these committees is of fundamental importance to workers. 
Unless workers have representation, they are denied voice in stand- 
ards vitally affecting them. The administration should have adequate 
information of worker and employer organizations in each industry 
and as to what constitutes an industry. Worker experience is indis- 
pensable for decisions on all those points. Unless the administration 
of the law accepts primary responsibility for serving Labor, the pur- 
pose of the law is defeated. This purpose was that workers within 
an industry should be protected against unrestricted competition to 
reduce labor standards below the minimum essential for human justice. 

Both as members of administrative staffs and as members of 
advisory committees, Labor is essential for accomplishing the pur- 
poses of labor laws. 


Unemployment compensation rests upon a principle 

Unemployment of social justice. Our social structure rests upon 
Compensation private property. We must offer money in exchange 
for the things we take—even such things as are essen- 

tial to life itself. Opportunities to earn a living must be available to 
those who do not have other sources of income, or our-social structure 
will collapse because of the necessities of starving people. The experi- 
ences of the world depression convinced us we must take action for 
protection of the unemployed and our institutions. The Social 
Security Act providing for old age insurance, unemployment compen- 
sation and direct assistance to dependents, expresses this experience. 
Unemployment compensation has one purpose only—definite 
incomes covering a limited time for a restricted group of persons 
accustomed to depend upon work for incomes. As unemployment 
compensation is a matter of social justice the adequacy of the benefits 
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and their duration measure the quality of our justice. As we had 
no experience in this field, we were in doubt where to fix the Federal 
tax—Five per cent was our first proposal but 3 per cent the final 
recommendation. Because the Federal rate was so low, standards 
were fixed proportionately low. Unexpectedly we find most states are 
collecting much more money than they pay out. But equally unex- 
pectedly we find that average benefits paid in all states are $10.85— 
one State reporting an average of $5.56! Some of the checks are far 
under these average sums—11 per cent of the checks in Mississippi 
are under $2.00; 15 per cent in New Hampshire and 25 per cent in 
Iowa are under $6.00; 50 per cent of the checks in South Carolina 
are under $6.00; in Massachusetts 22 per cent are under $8.00. Ob- 
viously benefits in these terms make a travesty of social security. 
Funds should be paid out in benefits instead of accumulating in large 
reserves. Reduction in tax rates should have no consideration until 
adequate benefits are paid for a reasonable duration; and every reduc- 
tion should be safeguarded by providing a scale of increases in benefits 
to accompany the tax reduction, thereby averting the possibility that 
the reduction would freeze benefits. 

Benefits for unemployed workers, enable them to weather the 
period until they find other jobs. In most states only employers con- 
tribute into the fund from which benefits are paid, but employers 
contributions became a production charge and are covered in prices 
on finished products. In addition employers benefit because payment 
of unemployment compensation tends to stabilize business by main- 
taining consumer demand for essentials of living. 

Reduction of unemployment compensation tax is a poor way to 
relieve business. 


For the first time in our history the Congress of the 
A National United States is considering our national health prob- 
Medical Plan ems for the purpose of formulating policies. Early 

in May hearings began on S. 1503, the Wagner 
Health Bill, and there has been an extraordinary presentation of views 
from representatives of technical groups and persons familiar with 
medical needs. The measure provides increased appropriations for 
health programs now administered by the Public Health Service, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Social Security Board; expansion of hos- 
pital facilities; medical care for the medically needy and Federal aid 
for state plans for medical care. 

There can be no question of need for more medical care and of 
need for planning that all may have adequate medical care. Facili- 
ties for medical care and doctors have been generally distributed in 
accord with the ability of a community to support the services. As 
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need for medical care varies inversely with incomes the existing dis- 
tribution of medical care leaves rural areas and sections in which 
wage-earners live with inadequate facilities. 

As a result children are needlessly handicapped for life because of 
physical ills that could have been remedied by proper medical care; 
minor sickness brings on chronic illness for lack of adequate medical 
care; persons die prematurely for lack of medical aid. The first con- 
dition for a virile people, resourceful and able to do for themselves, 
is physical and mental vigor. Economic chance should not control 
the necessities of life itself. As a Nation we cannot escape responsi- 
bility for a national health plan and for encouraging the research, 
education and facilities needed for adequate medical care for all. 

Although as one group of physicians has stated health insurance 
alone cannot provide adequate medical care, health insurance should 
be an integral part of any national plan. The plan for health insur- 
ance should be national in scope, similar to old age insurance. Our 
citizens move freely from state to state and should not be penalized 
in this basic right because of a necessity in living. Life in this country 
follows forces that know no state lines. While states may be con- 
venient administrative agencies, the provisions under which health 
insurance operates should be national in scope—coextensive with the 
responsibility of our National Government. 


All Spring piece-meal information has appeared in 
Fundamental print as coming from an interdepartmental committee 
For Recovery considering expansion of the aircraft industry as a 
part of a general defense program. 
With this purpose all will agree but the Committee incorporated 
a training program in their report to the President which to Labor 
seems the wrong way to obtain that purpose. This plan estimates the 
need for additional workers in the aircraft industry from 400,000 to 
600,000 with immediate expansion from 40,000 to 60,000. The fol- 
lowing program is proposed: Immediate establishment of apprentice- 
ship systems in all plants and shops manufacturing aircraft; Federal 
agencies to encourage apprentice and vocational training programs, 
the N. Y. A. and the C. C. C. to help in training programs. The initia- 
tive for the training program would lie in the Federal Government, 
primarily in the War Department whereas the United States has 
always held control over education should be local and in the hands 
of citizens. We have found it unwise to train persons vocationally 
except as employment opportunities develop in private industry. 
Labor believes that private industry is a most fundamental eco- 
nomic force for business recovery and permanent prosperity in this 
country. Persons go into private business in order to earn a living 
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by making profits. The incentive is strong enough and the reward 
sufficient to induce persons to go through the disciplinary experience 
of business executives. The structure of private business is such as 
to encourage personal initiative on the part of employees and employ- 
ers. Private initiative developed in accord with public policies involves 
the greatest amount of self-government and personal freedom. 

Labor believes therefore that the most effective way to develop 
the aircraft industry for military and commercial purposes is to give 
contracts to private employers. Private industry has its customary 
ways of recruiting labor forces adequate for production plans. Public 
employment services and union headquarters are available to comb 
the ranks of workers and the unemployed for mechanics. Apprentice 
training and vocational education machinery exists to which the indus- 
try can apply in carrying out any authorized expansion program which 
the War Department may plan. There is no need for the War Depart- 
ment to plan the training of workers for the aircraft industry. That 
can be done better by the normal educational agencies whose function 
it is, in cooperation with employers and employees in private industry. 

It is equally a disservice to bring the C. C. C. and the N. Y. A. 
into such a training project. The C. C. C. has been a valuable service 
but it would be fatal to turn it into a vocational training agency. The 
N. Y. A. has done a useful work in giving financial aid to young people 
trying to complete an education; it has contributed juvenile employ- 
ment services essential to the placement of boys and girls seeking 
work opportunities; but it should not attempt training for which pro- 
visions already exist nor contribute to conditions setting youth apart 
as a class. 

If we would remain a democratic free country, we must keep 
control over education in the hands of private citizens, locally deter- 
mined. Vocational education should be adapted to the needs of civ- 
ilian life and not directed by the Federal Government. The United 
States does not need to rush into a huge armament program. We still 
have the Atlantic on the East and the Pacific on the West—natural 
defenses. We need more aircraft for commercial purposes and 
adequate aircraft and anti-aircraft provisions for defense and to main- 
tain our national standing. These ends can best be served by main- 
taining private industry and making use of normal agencies and edu- 
cational procedures that have been evolved out of past experiences 
and directed in accord with long-range national policies. 











THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON 


I 
HE Export-Import Bank of 


Washington is a product,—one 

of the many products,—of the 
breakdown of the pre-war foreign 
trading organization and of the difh- 
culties encountered by private enter- 
prise in its effort to compete with 
state-controlled and _ state-restricted 
foreign commerce. 

The Soviet government established 
in April 1918 a state monopoly of 
foreign trade. From this extreme 
government participation, the use and 
regulation of foreign trading in Eu- 
rope has taken many and varied forms 
and even countries like Great Britain 
and the United States which are hold- 
ing firmly to the system of private 
enterprise have been forced to use 
the power and cooperation of govern- 
ment to protect their share of world 
commerce. 

In the economic world created by 
the protracted depression currencies 
ceased to be stable; dollars, pounds, 
francs, and marks were no longer in- 
terchangeable at fixed rates of ex- 
change; and quantitative restrictions 
blocked and diverted the flow of trade. 
Many of these measures were adopted 
under the stress of necessity as emer- 
gency and temporary devices. But 
soon, influenced by the ideologies 
preached by totalitarian schools, these 
measures were confirmed as a part of 
state policy and became instruments 
of economic aggression. 

The many barriers to trade be- 
tween countries, the unequal distribu- 
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tion of the world’s gold supply, the 
emergence of totalitarian states and 
the growth of the doctrine of self 
containment, intervention by govern- 
ments,—these factors have, as indi- 
cated, created new problems for for- 
eign traders in their efforts to main- 
tain and develop markets abroad. 
Governments, not in sympathy with 
totalitarian economics, in their effort 
to secure and promote their foreign 
trade have found it expedient to assist 
in carrying certain categories of risks 
for which the customary credit pro- 
cedure and facilities have appeared to 
be ill-adapted or inadequate. The 
credit and credit insurance machinery 
which have been devised are evidence 
that countries feel that national inter- 
est requires the continuation and de- 
velopment of an extensive foreign 
trade. 

Among the serious barriers te the 
free exchange of goods between coun- 
tries are the controls over foreign 
trade involving delays in payment 
which have presented new risks for 
the exporter and importer, as well as 
for their intermediates, the bankers 
and acceptance houses. Exchange con- 
trol in particular has complicated the 
merchant’s problem of financing his 
international trade. Formerly the 
credit record of the importer and the 
solvency of the importer’s bank were 
the chief concern of the exporter. 
Now, with the introduction of ex- 
change control, the trader must con- 
sider not only the solvency of the pur- 
chaser but the possibility of having 
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his accounts payable tied up in local 
currency that cannot readily be con- 
verted into dollars. These devices, 
which are beyond the control of pur- 
chaser or seller, creditor or debtor, 
have increased the risks attending 
trading across frontiers, particularly 
where exchange control has become 
an instrument of commercial policy 
and may at any time be made to serve 
political purposes. 

Traditionally there has been little 
inclination on the part of the commer- 
cial banks to finance operations de- 
manding more than short-term credits 
whereas a substantial portion of inter- 
national trade now requires interme- 
diate or long-term credits. Need for 
longer-term credit facilities has be- 
come all the greater with the delays 
fostered by exchange and other gov- 
ernmental trade controls. 


II 


A new element of commercial risk 
also attends trading directly with gov- 
ernments or government-controlled 
agencies. Formerly, a government re- 
quiring extensive imports of capital 
goods and equipment could resort to 
a bond issue; now, as has been pointed 
out, medium and long-term credits 
must be provided by other means. In 
these cases the solvency of the govern- 
ment or the transfer problem does not 
constitute the main risk but rather the 
good faith of the government and the 
possibility of its default. To this de- 
gree, a political as well as an eco- 
nomic risk is introduced in transac- 
tions between private traders and 
governments. It has been to induce 
commercial banks to adopt a less con- 
servative policy toward sound busi- 
ness with governments that govern- 
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mental credit assistance, in the form 
of credits or credit insurance, is being 
supplied when there is evidence that 
the governments in question have both 
the ability and intention to carry out 
their contracts in good faith. In early 
plans for governmental credit coop- 
eration the problem of providing 
credits for Soviet Russia was a major 
consideration. 

Moreover, in the face of resolute 
efforts to apply the doctrine of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency in some countries 
and to free themselves, by diversi- 
fying their economy, of dependence 
upon foreign trade, exporters are in 
some fields confronting contracting 
markets and increased competition in 
other markets. Formerly exporters 
would accept greater risks than at 
present because their good business 
brought a larger return. However, 
the reluctance of the exporter to enter 
into foreign transactions increases as 
his margin of profit declines. 

Not only do these factors explain 
why governments are extending credit 
and financial assistance in the interests 
of increasing their foreign trade and 
maintaining old and securing new 
market outlets, but the fact itself that 
some governments are rendering this 
assistance to their commerce creates 
a situation which prejudices the com- 
mercial interests of those countries 
whose governments do not follow suit. 

In countries adhering to the system 
of private enterprise, however, gov- 
ernmental participation in the field of 
credit is aimed both in theory and 
practice to be supplementary to, rather 
than exclusive of, or in competition 
with, the operations of the private 
commercial banks. Its assistance is 
limited to those foreign transactions 
which could not take place without its 
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aid, and where possible credit or creditbeginning in 1920 providing for ex- 


insurance is extended in cooperation 
with and through the ordinary com- 
mercial banks. 


III 


At the time that the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington was established, 
public credit assistance to foreign 
trade was being rendered through gov- 
ernment or semi-governmental agen- 
cies in many countries. The form of 
assistance has varied according to the 
economic organization in each coun- 
try. A general classification of method 
may be found in whether as in Great 
Britain a government department ex- 
tends its guarantee directly to the ex- 
porter, or whether as in Germany and 
Holland the government enters into 
the guarantee only indirectly leaving 
to private firms assured of state re- 
insurance the actual handling of appli- 
cations for credit guarantees. 

Although the Export-Import Bank 
operates as a commercial bank and the 
Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment of the British Board of Trade 
primarily in the field of credit insur- 
ance, the practical effect of the finan- 
cial services to exporters rendered by 
these agencies is parallel. And, as a 
matter of fact, British experience and 
experimentation in this field over a 
period of twenty years affords a meas- 
ure of assessing the value of export 
credit assistance as a governmental 
function. 

The British system of credit guar- 
antees? is the result of a series of acts 


*See Stella K. Margold, “Export Credit In- 
surance in Europe Today,” Senate Document No. 
225, 73d Congress, 2d Session, 1934; see also 
W. W. Syrett, “Export Guarantees Abroad,” 
The Banker, February, 1939, pp. 191-196. 

*For a recent and authoritative discussion of 
export credits in Great Britain see F. H. Nixon, 


port credits and credit insurance to 
assist in the adjustment of British 
overseas trade to post-war conditions. 
Although adopted originally as an 
emergency measure and expressly 
designated during the twenties as a 
temporary governmental service, the 
functions of the Export Credits Guar- 
antee Department in the years fol- 
lowing the depression were considered 
so indispensable that in 1937 it was 
made a permanent department of the 
Board of Trade. 

In 1919 and 1920 a system of credit 
advances was provided for the express 
purpose of giving to traders in the de- 
vastated countries and the new states 
of Europe the credit facilities to 
enable British manufacturers to do 
business with them. The war had left 
in its wake in certain areas problems 
in commercial financing which were 
too large for the bankers to cope with 
and which required that the govern- 
ment “come to the rescue.”’ It was to 
this end that the Board of Trade was 
empowered to grant credits to British 
firms in connection with exports to 
Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Georgia and Armenia and 
“any country the industrial and finan- 
cial condition of which has been dis- 
organized by the war.” Exporters, 
however, did not avail themselves in 
any large measure of the early credit 
advances, this fact being attributed 
generally to the straitened economic 
position of these countries, the se- 
curity requirements, the three year 





“The Export Credits Guarantee Department,” 
The Banker, February, 1939, pp. 168-191. For 
an excellent earlier discussion see Ethel B. Die- 
trich, “British Export Credit Insurance,” A mer- 
ican Economic Review, Vol. XXV, No. 2, June, 


1935. 
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credit limit which was inadequate for 
the requirements of engineering proj- 
ects, and the reluctance of exporters 
to take even a part of the risk. 

In 1921 an amendment to the Over- 
seas Trade Act introduced an impor- 
tant change of method by substituting 
for advance credits a system of export 
credit guarantees. Provision was 
made for the Board of Trade to en- 
dorse bills drawn by exporters (the 
department retaining partial recourse 
against drawer) which were then eli- 
gible for discount through commercial 
houses. 

A second Guarantee Scheme setting 
up the present Export Credits Guar- 
antee Department under the Board 
of Trade was introduced in 1926, pur- 
suant to the recommendations of a 
committee reporting affirmatively on 
the need for the continuation of gov- 
ernment export credit guarantees. It 
was found that in many transactions 
the commercial banks would supply 
credit provided the government would 
insure part of the risk. 

It was frequently affirmed that gov- 
ernment credit insurance was pro- 
vided to supplement and not to com- 
pete with the regular machinery for 
financing foreign trade. It was intro- 
duced not as an experiment in state 
banking and insurance but as a means 
of promoting foreign trade to reduce 
unemployment—to deal with that 
business involving special risks which 
the banks were unwilling to accept. 
One member of Parliament stressed 
that the credit guarantees were de- 
signed to facilitate neither the “thor- 
oughly secured, automatic, absolutely 
sound class” nor the speculative class 
of business, but the ‘“‘quite good and 
healthy class, which we all want to try 
to encourage if we are going to use 


public credit to stimulate exports and 
to help employment.” * 

The new Department addressed 
itself to the problem of providing 
traders with adequate credit insurance 
on a self-supporting basis. At first it 
concentrated attention on the problem 
of guarantees for short-term business. 
It perfected a standard form of con- 
tract, known as “Contract A”’, an im- 
provement in method over the earlier 
endorsement of bills in that the con- 
tract represented an agreement be- 
tween the exporter and the Depart- 
ment alone. By this method the 
Department was able to define the 
risks which it would cover. Gradually 
it gained experience in the field of 
medium-term credits. ‘Contract A” 
also provided the groundwork for the 
development of the Department’s 
guarantee of credits for the U.S.S. R. 

In general the Department has 
been willing to provide the exporter 
with the British government’s guaran- 
tee either without recourse up to 75 
per cent of the invoice value of the 
bill or with full recourse up to 100 
percent. Until 1932 the government 
under certain contracts was obliged 
to pay immediately upon default. 
Such contracts, however, were sus- 
pended at that time for countries 
enforcing exchange restrictions and 
contracts were substituted which guar- 
anteed bills only against loss through 
the insolvency of the debtor. 

Most of the Department’s short- 
term guarantees against insolvency 
since 1931 have been under the terms 
of the Comprehensive Guarantee. 
This was introduced to meet a demand 
for a policy which would cover for a 


*M. Graham, Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
222, 23 November, 1928, col. 2139, quoted in 
Dietrich, of. cit., p. 240. 
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year all of the foreign shipments and 
accounts of any one exporter whether 
on open credit or against bills of ex- 
change. The terms of the compre- 
hensive guarantee are based on the 
exporter’s estimated turn-over during 
a twelve-month period and his experi- 
ence over a number of years in all of 
his foreign markets. Under this policy 
the Department may agree either (1) 
to cover the exporter against 75 per 
cent of all losses of business covered 
by the policy up to an agreed maxi- 
mum, or (2) for a lower premium, 
to cover him against 75 per cent of 
losses in excess of a figure which is de- 
termined in the light of his past ex- 
perience with bad debts. Under either 
type of policy the comprehensive guar- 
antee enables the exporter to secure a 
lower premium than would be the case 
in guarantees for individual transac- 
tions. 

In 1935 an optional transfer guar- 
antee was introduced to supplement 
the comprehensive guarantee. In re- 
turn for a small additional premium 
the exporter may under certain con- 
ditions receive a guarantee that he 
will receive from a solvent buyer 75 
per cent of the sterling value of those 
goods six months after the original 
due date of the bill of exchange. This 
guarantee applies to transfer risks 
and is not aimed at risks arising from 
exchange fluctuations. Because of 
rapid changes in the exchange position 
of a country, the additional transfer 
guarantee may «apply only to goods 
shipped within three months of its 
issue. The premiums charged vary 
according to the economic position of 
the country in question, thus requiring 
that the Department’s economists be 
constantly on the alert to note changes 
in economic conditions. The develop- 
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ment of the comprehensive guarantee 
and the optional transfer guarantee 
are regarded as notable contributions 
to the British system of export credit 
insurance.* 

Not only does the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department write short- 
term export credit insurance against 
insolvency and in certain cases against 
transfer delays, but it provides a va- 
riety of medium and longer-term 
credit guarantees, and special credits. 

While the problem of granting 
credits to Soviet Russia played an im- 
portant role in the early discussions 
of a scheme for export credit assist- 
ance, the Department did not at first 
include that country in the scope of 
its work, despite the large market 
there for British products. Since 1929, 
when the Department extended the 
range of the risks in which it would 
participate, a large share of export 
credits has been in connection with 
trade with the U.S. S. R. 

Now an important part of the De- 
partment’s business relates to trans- 
actions in which the foreign buyer is 
a government or government-con- 
trolled. Applications for credit 
guarantees in this category, mostly 
medium-term credits, are all handled 
by a special section of the Department 
concerned with transactions with gov- 
ernments. In 1936 the Department 
extended a 10 million pound credit 
directly to the Soviet Government for 
purchases in Great Britain and in 1938 
it extended credit for the same amount 
to Turkey. For these particular loans 
there is no recourse against the ex- 
porter which distinguishes them from 
the average guarantee in which the 


“For complete discussion of these contracts 
see Nixon, op. cit., pp. 181-185. 
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Department underwrites up to 75 per 
cent of the risk. 

The Export Credits Guarantee 
Department is a Department of the 
Board of Trade. Since 1930 the man- 
agement of the plan has been in the 
hands of an executive committee of 
four which is obliged by statute to 
consult an Advisory Committee com- 
posed of bankers, manufacturers, 
merchants and insurance experts. The 
central office of the Department is in 
the City and not in Whitehall which 
makes possible constant contact with 
traders and financial houses. There 
are branch offices in six of the cities 
of leading commercial and industrial 
importance. 

From 1926 to 1938 the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department as- 
sisted in the financing of approxi- 
mately £180 millions of British ex- 
ports, nearly a quarter of which 
amount was extended during the last 
complete financial year of that period.* 
It was to meet this growing demand 
that the limit of guarantees that may 
be outstanding was raised from £50 
to £75 millions in March 1939. This 
is indicative of the increasing use to 
which its services may be put in the 
face of the financial problems attend- 
ing present-day trading across fron- 
tiers. Adopted originally as a tem- 
porary experiment on a limited scale, 
government export credit insurance 
has become a definite part of the com- 
mercial structure of the United King- 
dom. 


IV 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington was created by an Executive 
Order of February 2, 1934, pursuant 


® The Economist, London, December 10, 1938, 
Pp. 522. 


to the authority conferred upon the 
President by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, specifically to assist in 
financing the trade with the Soviet 
Union which it was anticipated would 
follow United States recognition of 
that country. The order calling for 
it, however, did not mention the Soviet 
Union, but was couched in general 
terms, as being an instrument “‘to aid 
in financing and to facilitate exports 
and imports and the exchange of com- 
modities between the United States 
and other nations or the agencies or 
nationals thereof” in the interests of 
“promoting the fullest possible utili- 
zation of the present productive ca- 
pacities of industries, to reduce and 
relieve unemployment, to improve 
standards of labor, and otherwise to 
rehabilitate industry.” 

On March 12, 1934, a Second Ex- 
port-Import Bank was created in 
order to extend certain credits to the 
Republic of Cuba for purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and coinage in this country 
of standard Cuban pesos. However, 
as there was pressure for credit facili- 
ties to assist in financing foreign trade 
with other countries, the activities of 
the Second Export-Import Bank were 
extended to include all other countries 
with the exception of the Soviet 
Union, for which provision had al- 
ready been made. 

In January, 1935, Congress ratified 
the establishment of both banks and 
added to their powers the right to 
discount obligations, authorization of 
which could not be provided for under 
the banking laws of the District of 
Columbia. However, when in 1935 
it appeared that no satisfactory settle- 
ment of the claims against the Soviet 
could be reached,—a condition prece- 
dent to setting the First Bank into 
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operation,—the trustees authorized 
the transfer of the general functions 
of the Second Bank to the First Bank 
and discontinued the Second Bank 
after completing the Cuban contract. 

Following this reorganization it be- 
came the policy to consolidate in this 
one bank other obligations arising 
from foreign commercial transactions 
owing to various government agen- 
cies. Hence the Bank took over from 
the R. F. C. and the Farm Credit 
Administration certain notes of the 
Chinese Government resulting from 
sales of cotton, wheat and flour prior 
to the creation of the Bank. In 1937, 
pursuant to the same policy, the Bank 
undertook to collect the notes issued 
by the German Grain Corporation. 

The Bank’s common stock, a sum 
of $1,000,000 set aside out of an ap- 
propriation of the N. I. R. A., stands 
in the name of the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Commerce for the 
benefit of the United States. The Pre- 
ferred stock ($45,000,000 at the pres- 
ent time) is subscribed by the R. F. C. 
pursuant to the provisions of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act 
and the Bank Conservation Act. The 
affairs of the Bank are administered 
by an executive committee of the 
Board of Trustees composed of Jesse 
H. Jones (Chairman, R. F. C.), 
Warren L. Pierson (President of the 
Export-Import Bank), Archie Loch- 
head (Technical Adviser to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury), Richard C. 
Patterson (Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce), Herbert Feis (Economic 
Adviser, Department of State), and 
W. J. Johnson (Assistant Chief, Ex- 
amining Division of the R. F. C.). 

In a statement of policy issued June 
15, 1938, it was set forth that “the 
object and purpose of the Export-Im- 


port Bank of Washington is to aid in 
financing and to facilitate exports and 
imports and the exchange of commod- 
ities between the United States and 
any of its territories and insular pos- 
sessions and any foreign country or 
the agencies or nationals thereof.” 

To carry out this purpose the Bank 
has the power to do a general bank- 
ing business, its rates and interest 
charges being determined in each 
transaction according to the special 
circumstances and the risk involved. 
The policy of the Bank has been to 
confine its attention to those applica- 
tions for financial aid which are di- 
rectly related to current commercial 
transactions. The Bank does not con- 
sider that its primary field of opera- 
tion is the discounting of obligations 
without recourse to the applicant, 
although it has been willing in selected 
cases, where the exporter or importer 
faces unusual conditions, to underwrite 
a part of the risk. In making an in- 
vestigation of credits, the Bank works 
closely with other governmental de- 
partments,—the State Department, 
the Treasury, and the Department of 
Commerce. 

It may be pointed out here that 
although the Bank has been rendering 
an important service, it has been rela- 
tively small as measured in dollars 
and in proportion to our total trade. 
At the end of 1938,° total disburse- 
ments since the Bank’s creation 
amounted to only $61,436,535, of 
which more than half had been repaid. 
During 1938, the Bank authorized 
commitments to the sum of $74,808,- 
092, disbursed $18,602,974, and col- 
lected $9,772,940. On December 31, 
1938, active commitments of the Bank 


* Annual Report of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, 1938, p. 4. 
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aggregated $46,165,508, which in- 
cluded a Chinese commercial credit of 
$25,000,000. Actually, however, the 
trade facilitated by these credits is 
much larger than is represented by 
their dollar sum. When the Bank’s 
life was extended in March 1939 for 
a two-year period, it was provided 
that total commitments at any one 
time should not exceed $100,000,000. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in 
a note‘ supporting extension of the 
Bank’s charter, summarized the 
American interests which the Bank 
serves: “First, by furnishing rela- 
tively short-term credit when it may 
not be available through ordinary 
channels, it facilitates the movement 
of American products, both agricul- 
tural and industrial, to other coun- 
tries. Second, in branches of trade, 
such as railway and electric equip- 
ment, where purchases are custom- 
arily only paid for in installments over 
a period of months or years, it partici- 
pates in the necessary provision of this 
intermediate credit. Third, it stands 
ready to consider sound, limited, and 
carefully selected participation in ar- 
rangements calculated to bring on 
general productive undertakings in 
foreign countries, involving substan- 
tial purchases of American goods and 
laying the basis for enlarged perma- 
nent trade relations between the 
United States and other countries.” 
The Bank has extended short-term 
credits for the export of tobacco, and 
cotton and its by-products, where 
those credits were not forthcoming 
from the private banks. In 1938 
special efforts were made to assist ex- 


*Letter from the Secretary of State to Jesse 
Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, February 20, 1939, Press Releases, 
Department of State, February 25, 1939. 


ports of raw cotton. Where 90-day 
terms were not adequate, longer 
credits have been arranged and re- 
cently the shorter-term credits have 
tended to range from six months to 
one year. In order not to disorganize 
normal trade procedures, the financ- 
ing is handled generally through the 
agency of the American shippers’ own 
commercial banks. 

The Bank’s Polish cotton loan, for 
instance, was applied for by two or 
three cotton exporters and was ar- 
ranged by three New York banks. 
Thereupon the cotton trade received 
notice that the credit had been set up. 
Importers for the Polish spinners 
making purchases under that credit 
then negotiated directly with the indi- 
vidual American shippers. The latter 
sent their drafts to one of the banks 
through which the credit had been 
arranged and the export of cotton 
took place as it would have under 
normal circumstances. The cotton 
credits were accessible to every Amer- 
ican cotton exporter, making all cot- 
ton shippers potential beneficiaries. 

Commercial banks under present 
world conditions have not been able 
in many cases to meet the medium- 
term and long-term credit require- 
ments of the durable goods industries, 
—heavy machinery and automobiles, 
and the electrical and railway equip- 
ment industries. Moreover, for these 
industries competition from foreign 
producers in old and new markets has 
become particularly keen in recent 
years. This situation has been ren- 
dered more acute by trade restrictions 
and other government interferences 
in trade and by the financial support 
which other countries are affording 
their industries in meeting requests for 
longer-term credits. 
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In connection with applications for 
medium and long-term credits, “the 
general policy of the Bank is to par- 
ticipate with the exporter in the ex- 
tension of credits in selected countries 
where it is felt that such participation 
will not only help to retain old or to 
develop new outlets but will also aid 
the domestic economy of the United 
States.” * Case after case may be 
cited where our exporters secured for- 
eign orders which they would not 
have received, lacking that assistance. 
Representative firms are now availing 
themselves of the facilities of the 
Bank and applying regularly for 
credit terms which will enable them to 
offer credit terms to their purchasers 
as favorable as those offered by their 
foreign competitors. Usually the 
Bank’s loans are for periods of from 
one to five years. 

In a number of cases the Bank has 
assumed a portion of the risk. The 
usual procedure in the latter case is 
for the Bank to purchase obligations 
of the foreign purchaser representing 
up to 50 per cent of the credit ex- 
tended such purchaser by the Ameri- 
can seller. The Bank, for example, 
took a half interest in credits by the 
American Locomotive Works and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
others for exports to Mexico of loco- 
motives and railway equipment up to 
a million dollars, and for that part of 
the credit assumed by the Bank there 
was no recourse on the exporting 
firms. 

Although half of the credit is the 
usual part assumed by the Bank, its 
participations have ranged anywhere 
from 40 to 75 per cent of the credit. 

Not only are our exporters suffer- 


® Annual Report, 1938, p. 2. 


ing from greater competition in our 
foreign markets, but since the practice 
of exchange control has been intro- 
duced their interests have also been 
adversely affected by those measures 
which prevent their purchasers from 
securing the exchange with which to 
meet their dollar obligations. 

In 1936 and 1937 the Bank made 
loans to American exporters against 
foreign obligations issued in settle- 
ment of American claims arising out 
of blocked exchange. Pursuant to an 
agreement concluded between the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, on be- 
half of American creditors, and. the 
government of Brazil, the Bank 
agreed to purchase with full recourse 
to the exporter in event of default, 
all or part of Brazilian funding notes 
at a price to yield the Bank 4 per cent 
per annum from discount to maturity. 
It was expressly provided, however, 
that the Bank would not be under obli- 
gation to purchase these notes unless 
it could be proved that this procedure 
“will better enable such creditor to 
carry on or increase its export busi- 
ness.” Actually the Bank was called 
upon to discount only a very small per- 
centage (6%) of the funding notes 
issued. 

By a recent agreement ® (March 
9, 1939), in order to assist the gov- 
ernment of Brazil in taking steps to 
“free the exchange market for com- 
mercial transactions and to facilitate 
the transfer of an equitable return 
upon investments made in Brazil by 
United States citizens,” the Export- 
Import Bank has agreed to extend 
directly, or through American com- 
mercial banks, ‘“‘appropriate accept- 
ance credits to meet amounts due 


* Press Releases, Department of State, March 
II, 1939. 
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American exporters for imports from 
the United States.” The total of such 
credits that may be outstanding at any 
one time may not exceed $19,200,000. 
The Banco do Brazil, which holds 
these obligations, undertakes to liqui- 
date the obligations under the credit 
in a period not longer than two years 
for any one item. This part of the 
agreement will facilitate unfreezing 
of the balances due our exporters. 
The Export-Import Bank has 
further agreed to consider specific ap- 
plications for credit as they develop 
to facilitate the purchase by Brazil of 
American products, the importation 
of which will assist in improving Bra- 
zil’s transportation facilities and 
other domestic undertakings aimed to 
increase the productive capacity of the 
Brazilian nation and to develop trade 
with the United States. These facili- 
ties will aid at once in the develop- 
ment of Brazil and will help Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters in 
extending the market for the products 
of American industry and labor. 
The Bank entered into a new type 
of agreement in July 1938 when it 
undertook to discount the notes issued 
by the Haitian Government in order 
to enable an American engineering 
firm to finance a contract for the plan- 
ning and development of a program 
of public works in Haiti.?? This con- 
tract called for all American equip- 
ment and materials and American ves- 
sels to transport that equipment and 
the credit advanced covers the entire 
cost of the engineering program. The 
loan was made without recourse 
against the engineering firm. It is 
generally regarded as a good com- 
mercial risk in view of the recent 


* Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Press 
Release, July 23, 1938. 


financial record of the Haitian Goy- 
ernment. Twin purposes were behind 
the action of the Bank in making this 
credit available to the engineering 
firm—the immediate sale of American 
goods and assistance in a productive 
undertaking that would eventually 
lead to increased trade between the 
two countries. 

In response to applications from 
those doing a relatively small export 
and import business, and yet who were 
not able to secure the necessary credit 
facilities from their own commercial 
banks, the Bank has also undertaken 
to establish a limited number of credit 
lines up to $10,000 each, with full 
recourse, to individual firms. Com- 
mercial banks handle these accounts 
as agents of the Export-Import Bank. 
Although the total commitments of 
the Bank for this type of credit are 
small, singular success has been at- 
tached to the working of these re- 
volving credits which are turned over 
many times annually. 


Vv 


In a world of conflicting ideologies 
and of conflicting systems of trading 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has its place. 

In such a world our national policy 
dictates at times aids to foreign trade 
which private banks should not be 
asked to give. Guarantees of credits 
may be of a nature which only a gov- 
ernment can assume. In such cases it 
may even be of distinct advantage to 
private banking to have the govern- 
ment act alone or as its partner. 
Without doubt the Export-Import 
Bank is at the present time a strength- 
ening factor in our system of national 
credit. 
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But it should be kept in mind that 
such an institution grows upon what 
it feeds. It is tempted to compete 
with private enterprise. Individuals 
and private companies get “vested 
rights” in its operation and press for 
further advantages. Officials may 
easily make the transition from a tem- 
porary emergency agency to an insti- 
tution which becomes another partici- 
pant in the growing encroachment of 
government upon private enterprise. 
These tendencies are fortunately not 
operating in the Bank as now admin- 
istered. In fact, the Bank is seeking 
to cooperate with private banks. On 
this point its statement of general 
policy of June 15, 1938, says: 

“The Bank seeks to supplement 
rather than compete with the activities 
of existing financial institutions and, 
so far as practicable, opportunity will 
be given them to participate in 
commitments undertaken. Also, upon 
request of an American exporter or 
importer for whom a credit has been 
established, commercial banks will be 
designated to cooperate with the Bank 
in handling routine details and, in 
some instances, may be authorized to 
advance funds.” 


Recent conversations with the 
Bank’s President, Hon. Warren L. 
Pierson, emphatically confirms this 
general policy. Under the recent 
agreement with Brazil for example, 
all the transactions are being handled 
through commercial banks. 

Another note of caution may be 
sounded. A government bank sup- 
ported by general taxation, should not 
aid one group of Americans against 
another. This situation has already 
arisen in some of the applications to 


the Bank for assistance. For example, 
the Bank has been asked to finance 
the export of American equipment 
and machinery to be used in a foreign 
country to develop an enterprise under 
foreign control which will compete 
with an American investment in a like 
enterprise in that country. If such 
applications were approved by the 
Bank, any immediate benefit to capital 
and labor in the export industries 
aided would be more than nullified 
from a national point of view by the 
injury or destruction of American 
productive enterprise overseas which 
year in and year out contributes to 
economic well-being at home. It is 
only fair to add that the Bank as at 
present administered is very cautious 
and conservative in this point. 

The Export-Import Bank began as 
an agency to facilitate exchanges with 
the state monopoly established by the 
Soviets; it has now become an instru- 
ment to assist competition with the 
totalitarian economies abroad and to 
keep American goods in the shops of 
a world gone crazy in political and 
economic theories and practices. It is 
not primarily a commercial bank. It 
exists because governments have en- 
tered world commerce directly or in 
active support of their nationals. The 
Bank is politically responsible to aid 
Americans in specific cases by throw- 
ing the power of the American Gov- 
ernment into the scale of competition 
against state-controlled and state-re- 
stricted systems of trade. It should 
assume speculative risks which are be- 
yond the functions of private banks, 
especially in cases where political fac- 
tors make it desirable for us to get 
the business. 











TRADE UNIONS SECURING LEGISLATION 


WILLIAM KARLIN 


STUDY of the work done by 
A trade unionists and others to 
secure the present program of 
legislation should properly center 
about the American Federation of 
Labor, for the existence of the Fed- 
eration, now in its sixth decade, has 
roughly paralleled the great legisla- 
tive efforts at industrial reform of the 
last half century. Indeed, an exami- 
nation of the history of almost any 
piece of legislation intended to benefit 
labor will disclose that the representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor, or of one of its state or local 
affiliates, have been constantly on the 
scene. They have carried on the nec- 
essary work of propaganda to the pub- 
lic, they have produced their testimony 
before the legislative committees, and 
they have urged upon the legislators, 
with such political influence as they 
have possessed, the passage of these 
measures. 

A group of teachers of law in sev- 
eral of the universities, notably Pro- 
fessors Paul Brissenden and Herman 
Oliphant, of Columbia, and Felix 
Frankfurter and Francis B. Sayre of 
Harvard, have also been of great as- 
sistance, particularly in the drafting 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act, by 
which the jurisdiction of federal 
courts to issue injunctions against 
labor unions was curtailed. To these 
men, as well as to the many other legal 
scholars who have aided it, organized 
labor owes a debt of deep gratitude. 

Prior to the administration of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, the field of labor 
legislation—in the sense of legislation 
designed to advance the welfare of 
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the working men and women—was 
largely pre-empted by the states, par- 
ticularly New York, Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin. 

Before 1933, it was in the state 
statutes that one was to find limita- 
tions upon the rights of employers to 
exploit the labor of women and chil- 
dren, and the various regulations of 
working hours, as well as the many 
acts aimed at making more humane 
the conditions of work for laborers 
with respect to sanitation and physical 
hazards.' This condition is not at- 
tributable, in my opinion, to the inac- 
tivity of Congress; it is attributable 
to the United States Supreme Court, 
which in the cases of Hammer v. 
Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, decided 
June 3, 1918, and Bailey v. Drexel 
Furniture Co., 259 U. S. 20, decided 
May 15, 1922, had effectively dis- 
couraged such legislation by Congress, 
barring as illegal, unconstitutional 
and improper exercises of the power 
to regulate commerce and to lay taxes, 
Congressional attempts to outlaw 
child labor. Where it was not ham- 
strung by the Supreme Court, such as 
in the fields of railroad and marine 
shipping legislation, Congress did en- 
act laws designed to benefit em- 
ployees, especially those laws for the 
benefit of seamen sponsored by the 
elder Senator La Follette. 

One notable exception to the leader- 
ship of the states in labor legislation 
prior to 1933 should not be over- 
looked, namely, the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act embodied in Sections 101 to 
115 of Volume 29 of the United 
States Code, enacted on March 23, 
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1932, during the administration of 
President Hoover. While that act 
did not in terms purport directly to 
affect the relationship of employer 
and employee, nevertheless, by its 
limitation of the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts to issue their dreaded 
injunctions, its assistance to labor has 
been considerable. So far as the 
American trade union movement is 
concerned, it regards this act as 
second in importance only to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. While 
the individual working man may prop- 
erly regard the Social Security Act of 
1935 as of the most importance to 
him, to the trade unionist the Norris- 
La Guardia Act and the Wagner Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act are the 
two great national legislative guar- 
antees of his rights to organize free 
from the interference of the courts 
and the employer. 

Since the administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the national govern- 
ment has definitely taken the lead. 
First, there was the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, the N. R. A., en- 
acted on June 16, 1933. Among the 
labor reforms it attempted to bring 
about on a national scale were the 
abolition of child labor, the estab- 
lishment of the right to bargain collec- 
tively, the outlawry of company union- 
ism, and the elimination of sweat shop 
wage rates and working hours b 
means of industrial codes of fair com- 
petition providing for minimum rates 
of pay and maximum working hours. 
N. R. A. met its death at the hands of 
a unanimous Supreme Court on May 
27, 1935, when the case of Schechter 
Poultry Corp. v. United States, 295 
U. S. 495, was decided. 

The State of New York enacted 
late in 1933 a “baby” N. R. A., the 


State Recovery Act, Chapter 781 of 
the Laws of 1933, to enforce the na- 
tional codes of fair competition by 
the aid of the state’s police power. 
But our baby N. R. A. was drafted so 
loosely that our New York Court of 
Appeals held it, in the case of Dar- 
weger V. Staats, 267 N. Y. 290, de- 
cided April 26, 1935, to violate our 
state constitution. One month later 
the Supreme Court threw out the na- 
tional act in the Schechter case. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act also 
has its baby in the State of New York; 
this is known as Section 876-a of the 
Civil Practice Act, sometimes called 
the Quinn-Neustein Act, Chapter 477 
of the Laws of 1935, adopted April 
25, 1935. Section 876-a of the Civil 
Practice Act limits the jurisdiction of 
the various state courts to issue in- 
junctions in labor cases as severely as 
the Norris-La Guardia Act limits the 
federal courts. In the very important 
labor case of Goldfinger v. Feintuch, 
276 N. Y. 281, decided on December 
7, 1937, by the Court of Appeals, I 
succeeded in obtaining an opinion by 
the Court that the portions of Section 
876-a which were material in the con- 
sideration of the case were valid and 
constitutional, both under the federal 
and state constitutions. I represented 
the union defendant in that case, 
which was the subject of editorial 
comment in all the leading newspapers 
of the city, and was also described in 
nationally circulated periodicals. 

The Wagner National Labor Rela- 
tions Act has also fathered an off- 
spring, the so-called “Baby Wagner 
Act”, technically called the New York 
State Labor Relations Act, and em- 
bodied in Sections 700 to 716 of the 
Labor Law of the State of New York. 
This act establishes a State Labor Re- 
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lations Board and announces the same 
principles with respect to freedom of 
self-organization, collective bargain- 
ing and illegality of company union- 
ism, as does the national act. How- 
ever, the state act is applicable to em- 
ployers who are not engaged in inter- 
state commerce. It is, therefore, of 
particular importance to the workers 
in the service industries, in retail es- 
tablishments, and in the smaller manu- 
facturing plants. 

In the field of social security, the 
national government has likewise 
taken the lead since the advent of the 
New Deal and most of the states have 
now adopted state unemployment in- 
surance laws designed to bring their 
respective citizens within the scope of 
the National Social Security Act. But 
so far as I know no one has called the 
state laws “baby” social security acts, 
though that term would be really apt 
in this instance. 

The federal wages and hours law 
of last year, known as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, likewise has _ its 
counter-part in state minimum wage 
statutes, particularly with respect to 
women and children. In the latter 
field it is only fair to say that some of 
the states have been the fathers and 
the pioneers and have shown at least 
as much activity as the national gov- 
ernment. 

None of these great measures of in- 
dustrial reform, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Social Security Act, 
would have been enacted but for the 
pressure exerted on Congress and 
the state legislatures by labor organ- 
ized into trade unions. 

How this pressure has been exerted 
may perhaps be best shown by a his- 
torical review of the activities of the 
New York State Federation of Labor 


over the course of the years. Mr. 
John M. O’Hanlon, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation and the 
Chairman of its Legislative Commit- 
tee compiled a historical sketch which 
was read to the delegates of the 60th 
Convention of the New York State 
Federation held at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
in August, 1923. Mr. O’Hanlon’s 
sketch demonstrates not only the ac- 
tivities of the Federation in bringing 
about legislation in the state favor- 
able to labor, but also shows that the 
very existence of the New York State 
Federation of Labor and its original 
organization were inspired by oppo- 
sition to anti-labor legislation. Mr. 


O’Hanlon showed that the New York 


State Federation of Labor in its orig- 
inal form of organization as the 
“New York State Trades Assembly” 
antedated by about two decades the 
organization of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor itself. He stated: 


“The present New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor had its inception in 
mass meetings of representatives of 
existing labor unions held in New 
York and Albany during March and 
April of 1864. ‘These meetings were 
called to protest against the enact- 
ment of the bill introduced March 7 
by Senator Frederick H. Hastings of 
Rensselaer and Washington counties, 
comprising the Twelfth Senatorial 
District, which by its terms made it a 
misdemeanor for groups of workmen 
to combine for the purpose of con- 
ducting a strike, the bill amending the 
statute in relation to conspiracies and 
misdeameanors and carrying a pen- 
alty for violation of one year’s im- 
prisonment or a fine of $250, or both. 
Subsequently this bill had been re- 
ported March 24 from the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, the chairman of 
which was Senator Charles J. Folger, 
in more drastic form and its title 
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changed to read: ‘An act to punish un- 
lawful interference with employers 
and employees.’ The amended bill 
became popularly known thereafter 
as ‘Folger’s Anti- Prades Union Strike 
Bill.’ ‘The mass meeting in New York 
City was held in Tompkins Square on 
April 1, 1864, and approximately 
15,000 workmen were present. Wil- 
liam Harding of the Coach Painters’ 
Union presided. After several ad- 
dresses explanatory of the bill and 
the purpose of the meeting, a petition 
was signed and sent to the Senate pro- 
testing against the passage of the bill 
as ‘an infringement upon our rights 
and contrary to the spirit of free in- 
stitutions.’ One speaker called upon 
all present to pledge themselves to 
defeat Senator Folger for Governor 
if he became a candidate, as it was 
then generally reported was his am- 
bition. In 1882, when Mr. Folger 
was the Republican candidate for 
Governor after serving in President 
Arthur’s cabinet, he was defeated by 
Grover Cleveland by a plurality of 
192,854. The meeting in Albany was 
held at 586 Broadway, and other 
meetings were held throughout the 
state in industrial centers where labor 
unions existed. At each of them simi- 
lar petitions were signed, and a sug- 
gestion made by Robert Crowe of the 
Tailors’ Union at the New York 
meeting, that a state labor organiza- 
tion be formed to care for labor’s 
legislative interests at the capitol, was 
endorsed. A joint committee was or- 
ganized to visit the capitol and see to 
it that the petitiors reached the offi- 
cers of the Senate and Assembly. 
This committee was enabled later to 
report to the various industrial cen- 
ters that Senator Hastings had on 
April 11, with the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate, moved to recom 
mit the amended bill from Committee 
of the Whole to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for a public hearing. After 


the hearing, when Organized Labor’s 
voice was for the first time heard in 
the halls of the State Legislature, the 
bill was pigeon-holed and died in com- 
mittee. 

“As a result of this experience the 
labor unions of the state sent dele- 
gates to a called convention in Albany 
on February 26, 1865, and the first 
state organization of labor unions 
was founded under the title of ‘New 
York State Trades Assembly,’ with 
Henry Rockerfeller of Troy Typo- 

aphical Union as President and 
Totes Conway of Albany Coach 
Makers’ Union as secretary. In Sep- 
tember of the same year, when the 
body met again to discuss the results 
of legislation, its name was changed 
to ‘Workingmen’s Assembly of the 
State of New York’ and John Jacobs 
of New York Ship Builders’ Union 
was chosen President with Mr. Con- 
way as secretary. In 1898, when 
the State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor was amalga- 
mated with the Workingmen’s As- 
sembly, the title was then changed to 
‘Workingmen’s Federation of the 
State of New York,’ and at the Nia- 
gara Falls convention in 1910, when 
all vestiges of the Knights of Labor, 
which had maintained a form of state 
organization for some years, had dis- 
appeared, the present title was 
adopted as inclusive of all organized 
men and women workers of the state 
exclusive of the four railroad brother- 
hoods, which maintained state legis- 
lative boards that act in unison and in 
co-operation with the New York State 
Federation of Labor on all matters of 
legislation and non-partisan political 
action.” 


The effectiveness of the Working- 
men’s Assembly depended upon direct 
contact with Albany where the State 
Legislature met. The Workingmen’s 
Assembly originally cared for its 
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work, as Mr. O’Hanlon points out, 
through the agency of its president 
and the delegates of its conventions 
who resided in Albany, Troy, and the 
vicinity. Later a Political Branch 
of the Assembly was formed in 1882. 
This existed until 1888, and there- 
after a regular Legislative Commit- 
tee with an active chairman as sole 
legislative agent carried on the work. 

For the period of about ten years 
prior to 1898, when the State Branch 
of the American Federation of Labor 
was amalgamated with the Working- 
men’s Assembly into the Working- 
men’s Federation of the State of New 
York, both the Workingmen’s As- 
sembly and the State Branch of the 
A. F. of L. each had a regular Leg- 
islative Committee which usually 
worked together and had identical 
legislative programs. In fact, as Mr. 
O’Hanlon shows, many of the labor 
unions of the State were represented 
in both state bodies, the point of dif- 
ference being that the Workingmen’s 
Assembly admitted Knights of Labor 
affiliates, while the State Branch of 
the American Federation of Labor 
admitted only unions affliated with 
the A. F. of L. From 1910, when the 
present name of the New York State 
Federation of Labor was adopted, to 
date, the work has been done princi- 
pally through the president and the 
chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee. The present president is George 
Meany, the ablest and by far the most 
energetic president the New York 
State Federation ever had. 

The objects of the original organi- 
zation in 1865 were: 


“To agitate such questions as may 
be for the benefit of the working 
classes in order that we may obtain 
the enactment of such measures by 
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the State Legislature as will be benefi- 
cial to all of us, and the repeal of all 
oppressive laws which now exist; to 
use all means consistent with honor 
and integrity to so correct the abuses 
under which the working classes are 
laboring as to insure to them their 
just rights and privileges; to use our 
utmost endeavors to impress upon the 
various divisions of workingmen the 
necessity of a close and thorough or- 
ganization, and of forming them- 
selves into local unions wherever prac- 
ticable.” 


The State Federation of Labor 
has through its various officers and 
Legislative Committees ably carried 
out these objects throughout the 
years. The story of its work could fill 
many volumes, but in this article shall 
be indicated only certain high-lights of 
the past and merely a summary of the 
enactments of the last few sessions of 
the Legislature sponsored by the Fed- 
eration. 

The early common law declared the 
very existence of a labor union to be 
an unlawful conspiracy which could 
be punished criminally, that is, a con- 
spiracy not only to destroy the busi- 
ness of the employers, but to restrain 
and interfere with trade and com- 
merce by furthering a monopoly in 
the labor market. The viciousness of 
this common law conception was that 
it regarded the labor of a human 
being as merely a commodity in trade 
and commerce. While from the em- 
ployer’s point of view labor is some- 
thing to be bought and paid for by 
wages, the worker on his part knows 
that he cannot deliver the labor, go 
home, and leave it behind him for the 
employer to use. No! With his 
labor all the time that he delivers 
it there must be the worker’s hands, 
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his mind and his whole body, for labor 
is not an inanimate chattel. The rise 
of organized labor resulted in the 
sweeping aside of the common law of 
conspiracy as applied to labor and in 
its place was codified the workers’ 
right to cooperate with other workers 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing with their employers. 

To circumvent the common law 
rulings of the courts which adopted 
only the employer’s point of view, the 
State Workingmen’s Assembly se- 
cured in 1870 a statute amending the 
conspiracy law. This statute, which 
is now embodied in Section 582 of the 
Penal Law, provides that: 


“The orderly and peaceable as- 
sembling or cooperation of persons 
employed in any calling, trade or 
handicraft for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an advance in the rate of wages 
or compensation, or of maintaining 
such rate, is not a conspiracy.” 


From 1871 to 1883 the Working- 
men’s Assembly agitated for the cre- 
ation of a State Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and this Bureau was created by 
unanimous vote of both houses of the 
legislature in 1883. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was the foundation 
stone of the State Department of 
Labor. And as stated by Mr. 
O’Hanlon: 


“The original statistics for this 
bureau were furnished from accumu- 
lations gathered from the State Work- 
ingmen’s Assembly.” 


The State Labor Department, as 
at present constituted, really owes the 
existence of its great scope and mag- 
nitude to Chapter 145 of the Laws 
of 1913 sponsored by the State Feder- 
ation of Labor. That statute com- 


pletely reorganized the Labor De- 
partment and it became the second 
largest department of the state gov- 
ernment. Throughout the entire ex- 
istence of the State Labor Depart- 
ment, from its origin in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1883 to its 
present important and far reaching 
status in the State of New York as 
the administrator of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law and the guardian 
of the safety of the workers of the 
State, the State Federation of Labor 
has been its sponsor, promoter and 
political backer. 

Other achievements in the past of 
the Federation have been the estab- 
lishment of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law in 1910, and the re-enact- 
ment of the law in 1913, after it had 
once been declared unconstitutional 
by the Courts. From the beginning 
of the Compensation Law, the Feder- 
ation sought to establish a State In- 
surance Fund as the exclusive insur- 
ance medium for employers. As Mr. 
O’Hanlon stated, ‘The Federation 
of Labor had from the beginning ad- 
vocated only state fund insurance, 
which is less costly and lacks all the 
brutalities inherent in insurance com- 
pany participation on a profit basis.” 
At the time the historical sketch of 
Mr. O’Hanlon was prepared, 1923, 
he was compelled to state, “It is still 
seeking such amendment of the law.” 
As a member of the legislature in 
1918, the writer introduced a bill de- 
signed to bring about the same effect 
which met the same fate, death. 

And even today the private insur- 
ance companies still write compensa- 
tion insurance. 

Another great high-light in the 
achievement of the State Federation 
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of Labor is described by Mr. O’Han- 


lon as follows: 


“The golden era in remedial fac- 
tory legislation and expansion of the 
State Labor Department’s powers of 
enforcement of existing labor laws 
opened in 1911, when the Factory 
Investigating Commission was created 
by Chapter No. 561 of the Laws of 
that year. At that time the labor 
laws of the state were contained in 
one 3 x 6-inch booklet, built up word 
by word against the most intense op- 
position, and the State Labor Depart- 
ment into which the three original 
bureaus had been consolidated occu- 
pied a small space under the southern 
eaves of the Capitol, the Labor Com- 
missioner’s office being approached 
by a ladder leading to a mezzanine 
floor, his insufficient staff of inspectors 
working out from the floor below 
amid the paraphernalia of records 
being handled by a few clerks. The 
State Federation of Labor had re- 
peatedly introduced bills to provide 
for more factory inspectors and more 
equipment for enforcing the Labor 
Laws. Failure to secure enactment of 
these bills was followed by the Feder- 
ation drafting and having introduced 
a bill permitting the State Labor Com- 
missioner to appoint members of labor 
unions to act as factory inspectors, 
their salaries and expenses to be paid 
by organized labor. This bill, in- 
troduced by Assemblyman Samuel 
Prince, a union cigarmaker from New 
York, was not passed, but it forced 
the issue and finally brought about the 
enactment of the legislation creating 
the State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission. This Factory Investigating 
Commission contained President 
Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor, Edward D. 
Jackson of Switchmen’s Union, Presi- 
dent Mary E. Dreier of the Women’s 
Trade Union League and other mem- 
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bers willing to dig out and to know 
the facts. Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner . .. was chairman, ... and 
Alfred E. Smith . . . was vice-chair- 
man. Bernard L. Shientag. . . was 
assistant counsel, serving under Chief 
Counsellor Abram I. Elkus, who 
afterwards was chosen Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. As a first result 
of the investigations and work of this 
commission, which reached into every 
workplace in the state in a most 
thorough manner, eight new labor 
laws were recommended and enacted 
in 1912, extending in the most com- 
prehensive way the State’s protection 
of men, women and children engaged 
in industry as to health, life and limb 
safeguards, hours of labor of women 
and minors, and their actual condi- 
tions of employment. Among these 
new laws were the 9-hour work day 
and 54-hour week for all women and 
minors employed in factories, with an 
8-hour day for minors under 16 years, 
a law which had been urged by the 
Federation for several years. The in- 
spection force of the State Labor De- 
partment was doubled and all other 
agencies for the enforcement of Labor 
Laws increased, again vindicating the 
attitude of the Federation. In 1913 
another batch of Labor Laws was 
recommended by the Commission and 
enacted still more widely extending 
the scope of existing sections and ad- 
ding new whole sections to the Labor 
Laws, all designed to protect workers 
at work, increase their comfort, and 
facilitate production on a humane 
basis. Dark age factory methods were 
torn up by the roots. Altogether 
forty-four new additions to the Labor 
Law were enacted in 1913 as the re- 
sult of the recommendations of the 
Wagner-Gompers-Smith Commission, 
as it had come to be popularly styled 
among organized wage earners, who 
co-operated in its work in every way 
and submitted proposed bills to it for 
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approval. . . . Among others of the 
44 new Labor Laws of 1913 were 
those extending the 9-hour workday 
for women and miners to mercantile 
establishments; bringing all canning 
factories under the Labor Law and 
regulating the working hours of 
women and children employed there- 
in; extending the school attendance 
laws applicable to working minors to 
bring them into harmony with the im- 
proved labor laws; establishing one 
day’s rest in seven in all factories and 
stores and many other workplaces; 
creating a humane schedule of hours 
with proper medical attendance for 
compressed air workers in caissons 
and tunnels; providing that seats for 
women workers must have backs, and 
requiring adequate dressing rooms 
with proper heat and light; prohibit- 
ing smoking in factories and amplify- 
ing preventatives of fires and means 
of escape; establishing continuation 
schools for employed minors; licen- 
sing tenement house workshops, mak- 
ing a sanitation code for them and 
providing continuous regular inspec- 
tion, with identification tags to go on 
articles made in such workshops; 
regulating where not prohibiting chil- 
dren in street trades; prohibiting work 
by women and minors in factories 
after 10 p. m., or before 6 a. m., and 
requiring physical examination of 
minors by physicians to decide their 
fitness for employment; enumerating 
dangerous employments at which 
minors and some at which women 
must not be employed; removal of 
poisons, fumes, gases and infected 
material from contact with workers, 
with numerous provisions for guard- 
ing of hoists, stairways and belting 
and machinery of every description. 
The foregoing and many other enact- 
ments of similar import of 1913 were 
in each case designed to cure or re- 
move some evil condition complained 
of by organized labor and officially 
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uncovered by the Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission in its inspection of 
factories and workplaces, which up to 
that time had never been really in- 
spected by the State of New York. 


Conceding Mr. O’Hanlon’s de- 
scription of the accomplishments of 
the State Federation of Labor from 
1910 to 1913 as “the golden era in 
remedial factory legislation”, then the 
results of the legislative sessions at 
Albany during the last four years may 
be labelled properly as the era of 
precious stones. George Meany, the 
president of the State Federation of 
Labor, has injected new life into that 
body. He has not missed a single op- 
portunity during the last several years 
to move the legislators at Albany on 
the progressive road. During this 
period there has occurred a great re- 
surgence of labor legislation. The in- 
spiring movements of the New Deal 
in Washington were partly or wholly 
re-enacted at Albany. Thus, at the 
legislative session in 1935 there were 
enacted laws for the creation of spe- 
cial state funds to assure beyond doubt 
the payment of all workmen’s com- 
pensation claims; adding all occupa- 
tional diseases, disability and death to 
the law as compensable; establishing 
permanently the five day, forty hour 
week on public work and extending 
the application of the prevailing rate 
of wages law; abolishing yellow dog 
contracts of employment; declaring 
that the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity; providing jury trial for 
all persons accused of violating court 
injunctions issued during labor dis- 
putes; limiting the jurisdiction of the 
courts to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes ; fixing the maximum working 
hours at forty-eight a week for women 
employed in commerce and industry; 
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increasing to sixteen years the com- 
pulsory school attendance age of 
minors and reducing the weekly work- 
ing hours of legally employed minors 
above that age; abolishing by regula- 
tion the recent growth of sweat shops 
in homes, a depression product; abo- 
lition of abuses in medical practice and 
treatment in compensation cases and 
providing for regulated free selection 
of competent doctors; and creating a 
state commission to meet with like 
commissions from neighboring indus- 
trial states to establish uniform stand- 
ards for labor legislation affecting 
production. 

At the 1936 session of the Legis- 
lature there were enacted laws pro- 
viding for compulsory rest periods 
for drivers of motor trucks and motor 
buses; limiting to forty-eight per week 
the hours for employees in state hos- 
pitals and prisons; making special pro- 
visions for compensation, under the 
compensation law, for certain injuries 
to the respiratory tract resulting from 
the inhalation for harmful dust, that 
is, silicosis and other dust diseases; 
amending the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law; and reducing the eligible 
age for old age pension benefits to 
sixty-five years. 

At the 1937 session of the Legis- 
lature at Albany even more labor and 
social progress laws were passed. 
Statutes were enacted providing for 
increased financial aid and facilities 
for the treatment and care of depend- 
ent children, assistance to the blind, 
maternal and child welfare, crippled 
children, child welfare, and vocational 
rehabilitation; also a state minimum 
wages law for women and minors; 
further amendments strengthening 
and extending the State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law; the State Labor 
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Relations Law; creating a Mediation 
Board for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes; establishing a new Board of 
Standards and Appeals within the 
Labor Department to take over the 
work performed by the State Indus- 
trial Board in formulating and adopt- 
ing industrial codes and rules in con- 
nection with the labor law and passing 
on applications for incorporation of 
labor groups; establishing an eight 
hour day and forty-eight hour, six day, 
week for women employed on street 
railroads and also for women and 
male minors employed in telegraph or 
messenger service; including employ- 
ees of hotels and restaurants in the 
weekly day of rest law, and generally 
establishing an eight hour day and 
forty-eight hour week for women and 
minors employed in hotels and restau- 
rants; providing an eight hour day 
and forty-eight hour week for women 
employed in operating elevators; pro- 
hibiting fingerprinting of workers as a 
condition of securing or continuing in 
employment; repealing previous stat- 
utes with authorized pay reductions in 
the salaries of school teachers in New 
York, and authorizing the reopening 
of the 1937 budget of New York City 
to restore salary cuts; extending the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law to 
cover persons engaged in a clerical 
capacity for religious, charitable or 
educational institutions; increasing the 
responsibility of window cleaning con- 
tractors to furnish safety devices for 
employees; further amending the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law to 
provide for funeral expenses for 
workers dying as a result of silicosis 
and dust diseases; amending Section 
29 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law so as to provide that a claimant 
injured as a result of the negligence 
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of a third party shall have the right 
to accept compensation and also to 
sue the third party, the employer’s 
compensation insurance company to 
be reimbursed, however, for compen- 
sation payments made by it out of any 
sum recovered by the claimant; 
amending the weekly day of rest 
clause to include operating engineers 
and firemen employed in theatres; 
amending the Penal Law relating to 
intimidation or coercion of employees 
by prohibiting employers from en- 
closing in or placing in pay envelopes 
any written political device, motto, or 
arguments; and making various other 
amendments to the Labor Law and 
the Compensation Law. 

At the 1938 session statutes were 
enacted clarifying the powers and 
duties of the Board of Standards and 
Appeals of the Department of Labor, 
particularly empowering the Board 
to make regulations with respect to 
certain conditions of employment, 
safety devices for window cleaners, 
rules relating to reports on fires and 
rules relating to prevention of dust 
hazards on public works; extending 
the Unemployment Insurance Law; 
extending the weekly day of rest law 
to watchmen, janitors and superin- 
tendents, and to employees of the 
state on its canal system in the main- 
tenance or operation of bridges; pro- 
hibiting the employment of children 
under sixteen in beauty parlors and 
extending the forty-eight hour per 
week, eight hour per day law to em- 
ployment of females over sixteen and 
males between sixteen and eighteen 
to beauty parlors; and forbidding the 
trustees or managers of public art 
galleries and museums supported in 


whole or in part by public funds from 
requiring employees to be finger- 
printed as a condition of employment. 

The Courts are responsive to the 
strength or weakness of the organized 
labor movement and the fate of stat- 
utes designed to improve labor condi- 
tions, when such statutes are subjected 
to judicial review, may be determined 
by that strength or weakness. The 
corollary to this proposition is that 
legislators are likewise responsive to 
the strength or weakness of the or- 
ganized labor movement and that the 
original enactment of statutes de- 
signed to improve working conditions 
may be determined by such strength 
or weakness. 

To the trade unionist, therefore, 
the importance of never ceasing or- 
ganizational work is paramount. 
True it is that the organized labor 
movement must maintain a strong 
lobby in the state capitols and at 
Washington, but the lobbyist alone 
can achieve very little if the legis- 
lators are aware that he represents 
but a small weak disorganized move- 
ment. The labor legislative repre- 
sentative can achieve his best work 
and be most influential when the legis- 
lator is aware that behind the labor 
representative stands a large power- 
ful and well organized movement. 
Legislators are politicians and of po- 
liticians it has always been true that 
they are sensitive to the wishes of 
powerful organized groups in their 
constituencies. Those who carry on 
the work of organization, even though 
they never approach the politician, 
will, nevertheless, make themselves 
effective for the furtherance of the 
enactment of labor legislation. 











LABOR ON NATIONAL HEALTH* 


MATTHEW WOLL 


Chairman, American Federation of Labor Committee on Social Security 


O one is more conscious of the 
N importance of good health 
than the worker. Upon the 
maintenance of health depends his 
job and his living. A period of ill- 
ness or an injury may mean not only 
the staggering costs of medical care 
but the temporary or permanent loss 
of job and income. 

Inability to pay for adequate medi- 
cal care has often meant permanent 
undermining of health—and there- 
fore loss of earning capacity. Life 
itself, either partially or totally, is 
tied up with adequate medical care. 
The group I represent, approximately 
five millions of wage earners and 
those dependent on them, have never 
had adequate medical care, so that 
they were free to have a doctor when- 
ever needed. We do not have the 
medical or the living conditions that 
would avert disease. When sickness 
comes we wait, hoping its develop- 
ment may be checked and expense 
avoided. Because of need for econ- 
omy, children’s diseases and afflictions 
are neglected, mothers are made in- 
valids, premature old age cuts off use- 
ful persons’ lives, adults in their prime 
drop at their work. All these things 
that workers know in their daily living 
were confirmed by the revealing 
studies by the Committee on Costs of 
Medical Care and by the United 
States Public Health Service which 
have made it clear that illness strikes 
with more devastating force the fami- 
lies of those least able to bear the ex- 


* Statement of the American Federation of 
Labor on S. 1620. 
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pense. The number of days of dis- 
ability per person per year from dis- 
ease, accidents and other impairments 
for all age groups is materially higher 
for families on relief than for non- 
relief families, and for every age 
group except that under 15 years the 
number of days of disability is greater 
for non-relief families with incomes 
below $1500 than for those above 
that figure. The great majority of 
wage earners receive less than $1500 
per annum. 

Accidents are more frequent and 
more serious, judged in time of dis- 
ablement among persons in relief 
families and non-relief families with 
incomes below $1500 than in better 
income groups. There is more illness 
and for longer periods among the un- 
employed than among the employed. 
Obviously there is a close relationship 
between employment, income, and 
health. Ill health may force an 
otherwise self-sustaining family to ac- 
cept relief, and persons on relief or 
unemployed can afford little either of 
preventive measures or of care for 
those needing it. The consequence is 
plain in the longer duration and more 
frequent ailments. 

Chronic diseases lay a heavy bur- 
den on the economically weaker fami- 
lies. The National Health Survey of 
1935-36 revealed that the relief group 
suffered 87 per cent more chronic ill- 
ness than families with incomes over 
$3,000, and non-relief families with 
incomes under $1,000 had an illness 
rat: 42 per cent higher than the 
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$3,000 group. Over half the persons 
for whom chronic disease was re- 
ported were under 45 years of age. 
This means temporary or perhaps per- 
manent disability for many wage 
earners. 

In spite of the fact that more ill- 
ness is suffered by persons of low in- 
comes, medical expenses are greater 
for those of better incomes. It is 
clear that the well-to-do are not re- 
ceiving more than adequate medical 
service. The average wage-earner’s 
family receives less than it should 
have of all such services. Surveys 
have pointed out repeatedly the need 
for more specialized care such as that 
for eyes and teeth. The limiting 
factor is income. The family cannot 
afford more attention for its members, 
even though the absence of early 
treatment may mean prolonged or 
disabling illness later. 

Our labor unions have attempted t 
help our membership with the prob- 
lems of sickness. For the year 1937 
we paid out over two and a quarter 
millions in sick benefits, but this was 
only a drop in the bucket. The pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation 
to aid such persons as are available 
for work seems to emphasize the 
plight of the sick workers whose need 
for income is even greater. Volun- 
tary plans cannot meet the problem of 
providing adequate medical care for 
all the people. There must be na- 
tional planning and appropriate legis- 
lation. Plans must be national in 
scope and must provide for the phys- 
ical facilities for medical care, the fi- 
nancial resources for assuring social 
security for the sick as well as ade- 
quate professional services. 

The cost of medical care should be 
lowered so that it is within the reach 
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of that large part of the population 
which has less than $1500 income. 
The hospital facilities and available 
professional services should be dis- 
tributed more equitably so that there 
is not such competition in some areas 
that the doctor and nurse cannot 
make a reasonable income while other 
areas are left entirely without hos- 
pitals or expert medical service within 
easy call. We recognize several com- 
plications. The average cost of medi- 
cal care would not be staggering to 
the family of average income. Un- 
fortunately the burden is not reflected 
in average costs. A serious illness 
may equal or exceed the family’s in- 
come, and many a family runs hope- 
lessly into debt to meet the heavy ex- 
penditures ill health forces on it sud- 
denly. Even if costs are lowered to a 
minimum many families could not 
finance illness. 

There will need to be government 
assistance for any satisfactory pro- 
gram. The American Federation of 
Labor is thoroughly in sympathy with 
extending our national health pro- 
gram. At the National Health Con- 
ference in July, 1938, President 
Green, speaking on behalf of the 
Federation, urged the improvement 
and extension of preventive public 
health services and research, of hos- 
pitals and medical centers, of ma- 
ternal and child welfare services, of 
programs of medical care for those 
families whose income is insufficient 
to allow them to buy proper protec- 
tion for themselves, and the provi- 
sion of a temporary disability insur- 
ance to supplement the limited pro- 
tection now available under work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

It is important in extending social 
responsibility in these fields not to 
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neglect the contribution which private 
medical agencies and professional 
men have made to handicapped per- 
sons, and not to block the road to con- 
tinued private initiative and research. 
We believe that the medical profes- 
sion must be kept free from time con- 
suming and wasteful administrative 
detail. It is also important that the 
free relationship between physician 
and patient be maintained. For this 
reason we approve a system which al- 
lows the individual wide latitude in 
the choice of professional services, 
and all reasonable safeguards against 
undesirable political influence in estab- 
lishing the certified lists of institutions 
and professional men who will receive 
part of their income from government 
funds. We believe that the health of 
the nation is so obviously not a matter 
bounded by state lines that the stand- 
ards for the health services and medi- 
cal programs which are partially fi- 
nanced by federal funds should be es- 
tablished in the national law. Differ- 
ences in type and number of services 
available will, of necessity, continue 
and may properly be related to differ- 
ences in needs depending on the den- 
sity of population and particular 
needs. But there should be equitable 
treatment for all persons within the 
nation and this can be secured only by 
defining the standards to be met by all 
states which receive federal grants. 
The Federation believes that in- 
creased hospital facilities and other 
medical services which federal grants 
will help support should be made 
available to persons with small in- 
comes at fees commensurate with 
their ability to pay for service as well 
as free to those who can make no 
payment. The worker needs to have 
medical care available within the 


reach of his purse. He does not want 
the charity of free service. He can- 
not afford adequate care at the present 
costs. A national program should aid 
those of moderate and small means in 
proportion as they need it. The as- 
surance of such reduction of medical 
costs should be given in the federal 
standards adopted. 

Even if costs are reduced a serious 
illness will throw many a family into 
hopeless debt or dependency. The 
average costs distributed over a 
period of years might be borne by 
many who are not able to pay a large 
amount in one year. We believe, 
therefore, that health insurance 
should be added to the program of 
social insurance already enacted. The 
Federation believes that a health in- 
surance program should be on a na- 
tional scale. We should avoid the 
wastes and inequities of forty-eight 
separate systems which may be 
adopted in the absence of national 
standards. It is true now that many 
workers could not afford even the 
average annual costs of medical care. 
The insurance premiums would be too 
great a burden on low paid and irregu- 
larly employed workers. Any sys- 
tem of health insurance would need to 
be financed in part by government pay- 
ments. The taxes for that purpose 
should be chiefly general, not payroll 
taxes. Health is a national problem, 
going far beyond the reponsibility of 
industry. The economy of preventive 
medical care is only partially a saving 
for industry. We know that adequate 
provision for the nation’s health can 
save millions of dollars in unnecessary 
expense and working time lost. In- 
surance against that loss should be on 
a nation-wide basis, financed largely 
by general taxation, and administered 
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under federal standards equitably 
established for the country as a whole. 

Payment of compensation for loss 
of pay to persons unemployed because 
of temporary disability is a necessary 
addition to the regular unemploy- 
ment compensation system. The un- 
employed man needs the payment as 
much, if not more, when he is unable 
to work. Health insurance to cover 
costs of illness goes further. The 
Federation believes we should con- 
tinue to expand social security toward 
this more complete goal, but not at the 
expense of other parts of the pro- 
gram. Of immediate importance is 
assistance to put medical care and 
health services within the economic 
reach of the millions of families whose 
incomes are too low to permit them to 
buy adequate care now. Of equal im- 
portance is finding ways to increase 
economic security of the worker, the 
assurance of a job andincome. Then 
from that income the worker can pay 
something toward a national program 
of health insurance in order that he 
may not be totally unprepared for the 
costly disability which may come un- 
expectedly. 

The Federation approves the en- 
largement of public health and med- 
ical service programs with safeguards 
that the federal money shall be spent 
under such standards that people in 
poorer sections shall be fairly dealt 
with, that opportunities may be equal- 
ized and health dealt with as a truly 
national problem. 

While there must be coordinated 
planning in order to have a national 
health program we respectfully point 
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out and insist that the administration 
of any part which involved the rights 
of Labor should be lodged in the 
United States Department of Labor 
and the various state departments. 
This is especially true of industrial 
hygiene which is a part of the field 
covered by workmen’s compensation. 
Where the administration of laws 
dealing with occupational diseases 
has been removed from departments 
of labor, workers have been hindered 
instead of helped in their efforts to 
get their rights under workmen’s com- 
pensation. Compensation for occupa- 
tional disease involves proof of haz- 
ard on a specific job—obviously a 
technical problem beyond the capacity 
of a worker even if he had right of 
entry to carry on investigations. 

On behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor I wish also to emphasize 
what Labor regards as a _ funda- 
mental: Social security is primarily a 
problem in which wage earners and 
small salaried persons are concerned. 
When these groups are barred from 
employment income should be pro- 
vided under fixed conditions. Wher- 
ever rights of Labor are involved the 
administration of these rights should 
be lodged in the Department of 
Labor. The American Federation of 
Labor urges as our ultimate program 
a Federal Department of Labor 
charged with full responsibility for 
aiding in the advancement of Labor’s 
rights and interests. The Federation 
feels that the administration of old 
age insurance, the employment service 
and unemployment compensation and 
health insurance should be in the De- 
partment of Labor. 








FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 
FE =: local union, whether directly affiliated to the American Federa- 


tion of Labor or to some national or international center, has the 

problem of maintaining membership. Membership in a union re- 
quires positive action—the attendance at union meetings, the payment of 
dues, living according to the union standards that safeguard the labor 
movement for all. Moral and emotional appeals are not the basis for 
permanent union relationships. The one compelling appeal for sustained 
union membership is the record of achievements which the union can show. 
It is very important therefore that the union have readily available for its 
own use and for the use of individual members a summary of what the 
union has done in increasing wages and regulating the work day and work 
week; a comparison of wages and working conditions of union members 
with other workers employed in similar work; a record of the develop- 
ment of collective bargaining; a record of the development of procedures 
and agencies for seeing that union members get just treatment; a record 
of what the labor movement locally has done to protect Labor and advance 
its interests at work and as members of the community. 

This information is generally in the minds of union leaders and scat- 
tered over official records but rarely available generally. It is that every 
union arrange to get such information in type for use and for the permanent 
record. A committee to be responsible for this service might well do an 
excellent job or it might get the help of a friend accustomed to assemble 
and present information. Such a committee would in time accumulate a 
reserve of information on union wages and working conditions that would 
be most valuable in collective bargaining. The facts developing from the 
committee’s work would serve to convince members they could not afford 
to lose their committee membership. 


AW Goon 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


UNION AGREEMENTS 


Rubber Workers Agreement WITNESSETH : 


Section 1. General Purpose of Agreement 
Tuis AGREEMENT, made the 12 day of Decem- 4 ad 





ber, 1938, by and between 

Providence Rubber Workers Union, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, No. 21172, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, hereinafter called 
the Union, party of the first part, and 

Goodyear Footwear Corporation, a Delaware 
corporation, hereinafter called the Employer, 
party of the second part. 
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The general purpose of this agreement is to 
assure industrial peace and efficient, economical 
and profitable production, enabling the employees 
and the Employer to provide, so far as economic 
conditions may permit, security and continuity of 
employment. 

The parties to this agreement recognize that 
without mutual understanding, harmony and co- 
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operation among employees and between em- 
ployees and Employer, it is impossible to operate 
a competitive business with economy and ef- 
ficiency; that it is mutually advantageous for 
employees and Employer to work together to 
maintain high standards of living, safe, health- 
ful working conditions and high quality of 
product, and to promote economical and ef- 
ficient operation in order that the business of the 
company may prosper, grow and provide steady 
employment; and that there is a mutual obliga- 
tion on both parties to co-operate to the fullest 
extent in attaining the aforementioned results. 


Section 2. Collective Bargaining 


The Employer recognizes the Union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees employed in the Employer’s plant in 
Providence, Rhode Island, with respect to wages, 
hours and general working conditions in the 
plant, and with respect to any matters falling 
within the scope of this agreement. 

The Employer agrees that during the period 
of this agreement it will be required as a condi- 
tion of employment of all such employees that 
each such employee shall be or become a member 
of the Union within a period of fifteen (15) days. 

To the end that the term “Collective Bargain- 
ing,” as used in this agreement, may be better 
understood, the Employer and the Union, both 
being parties of responsibility, construe the term 
in accordance with the following principles: 

(a) There is an obligation upon both parties 
to carry out not only the expressed provisions of 
this agreement, but the implied provisions as 
well, and to so conduct relations between the 
Employer and the employee that the optimum of 
employment and wages will be effectuated and 
yet permit the company to maintain its competi- 
tive position. 

(b) There is an obligation upon both parties 
to co-operate and protect the interests of each 
other, and to negotiate in good faith. 

(c) There is an obligation to exercise and en- 
force collective discipline. 

(d) There is an obligation upon the Union 
that any breach of this contract upon the part 
of any member of the Union shall be cause for 
suspension from the Union and the Union agrees 
to suspend any such member. 


Section 3. Statement of Principles 


Subject to the collective bargaining rights of the 
Union, it is understood and agreed as a guiding 
principle in the interpretation of this agreement 
and in the settlement of disputes involving wages 
and hours of work that the Employer cannot be 
expected to maintain full employment unless its 
cost of production and its prices are competitive, 
enabling it to market its goods. 
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It is understood and agreed that the Employer 
shall have sole jurisdiction over the manage- 
ment of the manufacturing operations of the 
plant, the rate of production, the establishment 
of incentive plans for added compensation (in 
addition to regular hourly or piece work rates) 
for increased individual efficiency, or group ef- 
ficiency, fixing and maintaining standards of 
quality and changing designs, types and models 
of its product, without disclosures of confidential 
information to anyone where such disclosure in 
the opinion of the Employer would be detrimental 
to the Employer or its position in the trade. 


Section 4. Working Conditions 


It is agreed that during the term of this agree- 
ment and until this agreement is terminated in 
accordance with Section 14 hereof, there shall be 
no arbitrary interruption or suspension of work 
by either party for any dispute, controversy or 
other cause, cognizable for settlement jointly as 
hereinafter provided. 

While the foregoing general provision is in- 
tended to prevent interruptions of work from any 
and all such causes, the following possible 
causes are enumerated, but they shall not be 
deemed to exclude causes not enumerated and 
now unforeseen by either party: 

(1) Work shall not be interrupted because of 
disputes or disagreements between the parties 
to this agreement. 

(2) Work shall not be interrupted because of 
any disputes or disagreements between persons, 
corporations, unions or associations which are 
not signatory to this agreement. 

(3) Work shall not be interrupted because of 
use by the Employer of raw materials, supplies 
or equipment received by the Employer from any 
source whatsoever and irrespective of whether 
such materials, supplies or equipment have been 
produced, transported or handled by union or 
non-union workers; provided, however, that em- 
ployees shall not be required to work on un- 
finished products from any plant or company 
where labor trouble exists. 

(4) The Union recognizes the constitutional 
rights and freedom of workers to work whenever 
work is available and for that reason agrees 
that any person or group of persons involved as 
instigators, abettors or participants in strikes 
and/or in the hindrance or interference of 
operations or productive efficiency, without first 
having followed the principles of the negotiating 
procedure as prescribed herein, shall have caused 
a breach of this contract and shall be liable 
personally and/or collectively to the extent of 
discharge, expulsion and loss of representation. 

(5) Nothing herein contained shall operate to 
impair the rights of any employee or of the Em- 
ployer guaranteed to them respectively by the 
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provisions of the Constitutions of the United 
States and of the State of Rhode Island. 


Section 5. Hours of Work and Overtime for 
Employees 


(a) It is agreed that schedules of shifts and 
hours per shift shall be those common to the in- 
dustry, unless compelling manufacturing rea- 
sons necessitate a change. 

(b) It is agreed that the time for start of the 
employee’s shift may be changed at any time 
by the Management upon notification to the em- 
ployee before the end of his last preceding shift. 

(c) Emergencies may be met by temporary 
adjustments of such existing schedules of shifts 
and hours. 

(d) Unless contrary to any law, state or 
federal, which may hereafter be enacted: 

(r) The standard work week for productive 
labor shall be forty (40) hours for forty (40) 
weeks per year, and forty-five (45) hours for 
twelve (12) weeks per year; the Employer within 
these limits to determine which weeks of the year 
shall be on the forty (40) hour basis and which 
shall be on the forty-five (45) hour basis. When- 
ever a forty-five (45) hour week is contemplated 
by the Employer, a notice shall be posted prior 
to Thursday night of the preceding week. 

(2) The standard work week for shippers, 
receivers, firemen, watchmen, maintenance men, 
sweepers and other non-productive workers shall 
be forty-five (45) hours per week. 

(3) The minimum wage for competent male 
labor, after a three (3) weeks’ probationary 
period, shall be forty-five cents (45c) per hour, 
and for competent female labor, after a three 
(3) weeks’ probationary period, thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (37%4c) per hour, as based 
on actual hours worked. 

(4) Production apprentices shall serve a six 
(6) weeks’ apprenticeship. The minimum rate 
of pay shall be as follows: 

First 3 weeks—3oc per hour. 

Second 3 weeks—32'4c per hour. 

If, during the first five (5) weeks of appren- 
ticeship, the Employer feels that the apprentice is 
not showing sufficient progress, he may dis- 
charge said apprentice on one (1) week’s notice 
or by paying said apprentice the equivalent of 
one (1) week’s pay. 

(5) The hourly base rates upon which the rate 
of production and the piece work rates shall 
presently be calculated shall be those as shown 
on Schedule A attached hereto. 

(6) The minimum rates as prescribed herein 
shall not apply to crippled employees or partially 
disabled employees who, because of their in- 
capacity, are unfitted to perform regular occupa- 
tions specified herein. 

(7) The Employer will pay at the rate of time 
and one-half for all time worked in excess of the 


hours specified for the standard work week, as 
set forth in Article (d)—(1) and (2) of this 
Section 5. 

(8) The legal holidays under this agreement 
are New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and all Sundays; work per- 
formed on Sunday and these holidays shall be 
considered overtime, except when necessary for 
repairs or for plant protection service, fireman 
and watchman service. 

(9) In cases where an employee has not 
worked the specified standard work week, as set 
forth in Article (d)—(1) and (2) hereof, in 
any one week, due to working conditions beyond 
the control of Employer or employee, or because 
of intervening holidays and Sundays, overtime 
shall commence only after the specified standard 
work week of service for any one (1) week shall 
have been worked. 

In cases where an employee has not worked the 
specified standard work week, as set forth in 
Article (d)—(1) and (2) hereof, in any one (1) 
week, due to his voluntary absence or tardiness, 
overtime shall sot commence until the full speci- 
fied standard work week shall have been made 
up. 
(10) The Employer agrees to deduct once a 
month for the Union, and pay over to the Union, 
the Union dues from such members as have 
authorized the Employer to make such deduction 
and payment. 

(11) Membership in the Union shall not be 
available to Executives, Officers, Department 
Heads, Foremen, Confidential Clerks, Conveyor 
Supervisors, Employees on development or ex- 
perimental work, Supervisors or Plant-protec- 
tion employees. 

(12) In the event that any employee shall 
have been dismissed and feels that an injustice 
has been done, he or she shall have the right 
to file a complaint with the Joint Committee, and 
this must be done within forty-eight (48) hours 
after dismissal (excepting intervening non- 
operating days), and if upon investigation, as 
provided in Sections 11, 12 and 13 herein, it is 
found that such dismissal is unjust, the employee 
shall be reinstated with back pay from date of 
dismissal; if the employee fails to present his or 
her claim to the Joint Committee within forty- 
eight (48) hours from time of dismissal (except- 
ing intervening non-operating days), then the 
Employer shall not be liable for loss of pay 
and the employee shall forfeit his or her right 
to claims. The Joint Committee shall act with 
all reasonable dispatch and should it fail to 
make its findings, because of disagreement cr 
otherwise, within one (1) week after the com- 
plaint has been registered with it, the Employer 
shall, in any such instance, be liable only to the 
extent of one (1) week’s pay. 
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Section 6. Allowances for Failure to Provide 
Work and Waiting Time 


In case any employee reports for work (hav- 
ing been ordered so to do by the Employer) and 
then no work is provided, he shall nevertheless, 
receive four (4) hours’ pay for so reporting, un- 
less the Company shall have made a reasonable 
effort to inform the employee not so to do, suspen- 
sion of operations by act of God and by causes 
beyond the control of the Employer excepted. 

Any accumulated waiting time in excess of 
fifteen (15) minutes in any one work day shall 
be paid for at the day rate wage, provided such 
waiting time is due to the fault of the Employer. 


Section 7. Causes for Immediate Discharge Are: 

Bringing intoxicants into or consuming in- 
toxicants in the plant or on plant business; re- 
porting for duty under the influence of liquor; 
smoking while on duty, or in prohibited areas; 
deliberate destruction, defacement or removal of 
Employer’s or another employee’s property; mis- 
use or abuse of equipment; neglect of duty; re- 
fusal to comply with the Employer’s rules when 
within the terms, spirit and intent of this agree- 
ment; coercion; intimidation or use of insulting 
or abusive language on the part of any employee 
toward any other employee; spreading of false 
reports detrimental to harmonious relations be- 
tween employees and the company; advocating, 
or being a member of or affiliating with any or- 
ganization which advocates overthrow of the 
American social order and the American form 
of government; advocating or participating in 
unlawful seizure and/or trespass of the Em- 
ployer’s property; disorderly conduct; dishon- 
esty; failure of any employee (not an appren- 
tice) within two (2) weeks after notification that 
his or her work is not up to standard to attain 
the average efficiency of the department in which 
the worker is employed; endangering employees 
through violation of established safety rules; 
giving, offering to give, taking, or offering to 
take, a bribe of any nature, as an inducement to 
obtaining work or retaining a position; failure to 
report for duty without bona fide reasons. The 
foregoing causes for immediate discharge shall 
be deemed Plant Rules, applicable to and enforc- 
ible against all employees of the company alike. 


Section 8. Bulletin Boards 


The Employer shall supply an official Bulletin 
Board for the use of the Union in posting offi- 
cially signed bulletins. 


Section 9. Membership 


Only American citizens or those making 
proper application for citizenship papers shall 
be employed in the plant, and only such shall be 
eligible for membership in the Union. 

It is understood and agreed that if the Union 
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shall change its affiliation or shall in any way 
surrender or lose the right of self-government 
or the right to manage its internal affairs in- 
dependently, under the constitution and laws of 
the American Federation of Labor, the Employer 
shall have the right to terminate this agreement 
immediately upon written notice to the Union. 


Section 10. Seniority 


The Employer and the Union believe in and 
agree to the principles and doctrines of employee 
seniority, but individual cases shall take into 
consideration the efficiency, competency, needs 
and industriousness of the employee affected. 
Seniority shall be effective from September 1, 
1938. It is understood that if any employee feels 
that principles of seniority have not been ad- 
hered to, he or she shall have the same right to 
complaint as is provided in Section 5, subpara- 
graph (12). 


Section 11. Procedure for Adjustment of 
Complaints 


The Employer and the Union agree that for 
the purpose of adjusting complaints of employees, 
certain procedure will be followed, and that such 
procedure, except as modified by and with the 
consent of the Employer and the Union, shall 
govern the handling of complaints and adjust- 
ments under this agreement. 


Section 12. Joint Committee 


It is agreed by the Employer and the Union 
that for the purpose of facilitating the receiving, 
analyzing and making of recommendations for 
the handling and settlement of grievances a Com- 
mittee shall be set up consisting of three (3) 
working members representatives of the Union 
employed by the Employer, and three (3) repre- 
sentatives of the Employer. The selection of these 
representatives shall be certified to each other, 
i. e., by the Employer to the Union, and by the 
Union to the Employer. 

The membership of each member of the Joint 
Committee shall continue during the term of this 
agreement unless changed by the party whom 
such member represents, such change being cer- 
tified in the same manner provided for in certifi- 
cation of the original selection. 


Section 13. Duties of Joint Committee 


(a) It shall be the duty of the Joint Com- 
mittee to investigate and render a decision upon 
any matter of wages, hours or general working 
conditions, or any matters falling within the 
scope of this agreement. Any decision concurred 
in by a majority of the members of said Com- 
mittee representing the Union, and also con- 
curred in by a majority of the members of said 
Committee representing the Employer, shall be 
the decision of the Committee. 
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(b) In the event of the inability of the Joint 
Committee to reach a decision, as provided in the 
preceding paragraph, it shall be the duty of the 
Committee to agree jointly upon and add an ad- 
ditional number pro tem. who shall be a member 
for the consideration of the pending matter only, 
but in the event the Committee shall fail to agree 
upon such member fro tem. his appointment shall 
be brought about in the following manner: 

A petition certifying the matter in controversy 
and the deadlock of the Committee shall be pre- 
pared by the Secretary of the Joint Committee, 
and shall be submitted by said Secretary to the 
Honorable the Commissioner of Labor of the 
State of Rhode Island, ex-officio, petitioning him 
to select and appoint an impartial member, a 
resident of the State of Rhode Island, who shall 
be a business or professional man of high stand- 
ing and who may or may not be a member of the 
bar of the State of Rhode Island, and who shall 
not be, or shall not at any time have been, iden- 
tified or associated with either of the parties 
signatory hereto. The parties hereto agree to 
defray and pay a reasonable per diem and all 
expenditures of such appointee while engaged 
in the duties of his appointment. 

After the appointment of such additional mem- 
ber said member shall have and cast one (1) 
vote. The members of the Committee represent- 
ing the Employer shall collectively have and cast 
one (1) vote for the Employer and likewise the 
members of the Committee representing the 
Union shall collectively have and cast one (1) 
vote for the Union. The decision of the majority 
of the three votes thus cast shall be the final deci- 
sion of the Joint Committee, and shall be subject 
to appeal only to a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Joint Committee 
to keep permanent written records of its activi- 
ties, investigations and findings and to keep 
records of its meetings, and for such purpose 
shall appoint one of its members as Secretary, 
who shall have custody of such records and who 
shall at all times keep the same available to all 
members of the Committee and the parties to this 
agreement. 


Section 14. Duration and Termination of Agree- 
ment 


This agreement shall remain in effect for one 
year from the date hereof and from year to 
year thereafter unless either party shall give to 
the other sixty (60) days’ written notice of its 
desire to terminate the agreement, in accordance 
with the following procedure. 


(a) Termination by the Union shall be ef- 
fected only by the affirmative vote of not less 
than a majority of all its members, which vote 
shall be taken by secret ballot at a given time and 
place and after due notice in writing to each 


and every member of the Union, notifying each 
member of the exact time and place for such 
balloting, which notice shall be mailed to the 
residence addresses of the members under the 
supervision of the Joint Committee. Voting by 
the Union to determine whether or not this agree- 
ment shall be terminated shall be ordered only 
upon the authority of a majority of the Joint 
Committee, or upon the written petition of the 
members, signed by not less than twenty-five per 
cent (25%) of the entire membership of the 
Union. 

(b) After December 4th, 1938, such termina- 
tion, if affirmed by majority vote of the Union 
membership by secret ballot, shall be effective 
sixty (60) days from the date of notice to the 
Employer of the results of such balloting. 

(c) After December 4th, 1938, the termina- 
tion of this agreement by the Employer shall not 
be effective until such termination shall have 
been fully approved by its Board of Directors 
at a duly and regularly called special or regular 
meeting of said Board, and such termination 
shall in no event be binding upon the Union 
until the expiration of sixty (60) days after 
written notice from said Board of Directors. 


Section 15. Amendments and Modifications 


All amendments of this agreement shall only 
be made in writing by supplemental agreement 
duly executed by the parties signatory hereto. 


In Witness Whereof this Agreement has been 
executed by the Providence Rubber Workers 
Union, of Providence, Rhode Island, No. 21172, 
acting by and through its Officers and Executive 
Committee, duly authorized hereto, and by the 
Goodyear Footwear Corporation, by its Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, duly authorized hereto, in 
the City of Providence, State of Rhode Island, 
the 4th day of December, 1937. 


PROVIDENCE RUBBER WORKERS UNION, 
No. 21172 
Joun HeEnesury, President. 


SAMUEL JACKSON, 
Vice-President. 


Tuomas O’RourRKE, 
Recording Secretary, 


EpNA TURNBULL, 
Financial Secretary. 


Joun Peretti, Treasurer. 


GOODYEAR FOOTWEAR CORPORATION 


ALFRED B. LINGLEy, 
President. 


WituiaM C, WarING, JR., 
Treasurer. 
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“THE 25 YEAR LAPSE” 
J. M. Finican 


(The stage-left half of stage is 
lit and exposed, while the stage-right 
half is curtained and dark. CURTAIN 
rise reveals stage-left half to be set 
to represent a section of a working 
class dining-room. On the table is a 
birthday cake holding four large lit 
candles. WIFE is standing at up-stage 
side of table watching the flickering 
candle flames. Her son stands beside 
her. Heis a boy of about seventeen.) 


W.: It looks nice, doesn’t it, son? 

S.: Yeah. Swell. 

W.: I think it’s much better to 
have juct four large candles—one for 
each ten years—than to crowd the 


cake with forty small ones. Don’t 
you? 
S.: Sure. 


W.: To think of it! He’s forty 
years old. It doesn’t seem possible. 
S.: Nobody would think pop was 
forty. He don’t look it. (4 door is 
heard to open and close off-stage- 


left.) 

S.: Here he is now! (She looks 
off-left.) 

S.: (Shouting toward off-left:) 
Hello, pop! Congrats! (Voice, 


off-left:) Hello, son. 

W.: (Extending her hands toward 
HUSBAND as he enters left:) Happy 
birthday |! 

H.: (Taking her into his arms:) 
Thanks (releasing her). I got a 
birthday present from the Plant. A 
swell one. The pink slip (showing it 
to her). I’m forty years old now. 
Passed my period of usefulness. 

W.: Well—at any rate we ex- 
pected it. 
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S.: Can I have the job now, pop? 

H.: I put in a word for you. 

S.: What are you gonna do? 

H.: Me?—Let’s see. I'll be eligi- 
ble for Federal pension when I’m 
sixty-five. That’s twenty-five years 
from now. So all I gotta do is put in 
the 25-year lapse. 

S.: Gee! That’s a long time. 

H.: (to wiFe:) I guess I'd better 
get going, honey. 

W.: So soon? 

H.: Might just as well. Gotta go 
anyway. Tell you what you can do. 
You can cut a piece of that cake and 
wrap it up for me. I'll take it along. 


(Wirt lifts knife and cuts cake tear- 
fully.) 
H.: Now, don’t start crying. 


What’s the use? Pop’ll be sixty-five 
tomorrow. And then he’ll be eligible 
for his pension. 

W.: (As she wraps the piece of 
cake in wax paper:) But so many 
things can happen in twenty-five years. 

H.: (Kissing her cheek:) Cheer 
up. Time flies. (She hands him the 
wrapped cake; he kisses her on lips.) 
Good-bye. (He moves toward stage- 
right:) Good-bye, son. 

S.: So long, pop. . 

H.: (About to exit:) Now don’t 
forget to call me, son! 

S.: I won’t forget. 

(Lights out and cuRTAIN. The 
stage-right half now lights up and the 
rise of CURTAIN reveals a spot on top 
of ahill. At the top of the rise (up- 
stage-right) an OLD MAN is sleeping. 
He is costumed and whiskered in the 
Rip Van Winkle tradition. Cobwebs 
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surround him. HUSBAND enters 
stage-left looking just as we saw him 
last. He is still carrying the wrapped 
piece of cake. He goes directly to the 
OLD MAN.) 

H.: Pop! Wake up, pop! (shak- 
ing him:) It’s time to wake up, pop! 
(the OLD MAN squirms and snorts:) 
Come on, pop. Get up and go home. 

O. M.: (sleepily:) Heh?— 
What? 

H.: You're sixty-five years old 
now. You're eligible for your Fed- 
eral pension, 

O. M.: Already? 

H.: Yeah. Get up. (OLD MAN 
rises, stretches, yawns.) Goonhome. 


O. M.: All right, son (looking at 
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him suddenly:) What are you doin’ 
here? 

H.: Don’t you know, pop? I’m 
forty years old now. 

O. M.: Oh, yeah! That’s right 
(as he moves a bit toward stage-left:) 
That was the best sleep I ever had. 
(HusBAND sits down on spot OLD 
MAN has vacated; he places the 
wrapped cake on ground beside him.) 

H.: They'll be looking for you at 
home. 

O. M.: I’m goin’, son (moving to- 
ward stage-left:) Have a good 
snooze (as he exits left:) The first ten 
years are the most wakeful. (Hus- 
BAND is drawing the cobwebs about 
him as the CURTAIN falls.) 


FARMER IN SPRING 


His blood was a gauge in windy April weather, 
Up with the sun, and with the dusk grown cool. 
Something that winter-long held him together 
Loosed with his first grip on a farmyard tool. 


He would lean, as did his trees, toward sun, 

Eyes on the south whence came the first bird’s flight. 
It was the same when all his tasks were done; 

He used to stare at dark into the night, 

Hearing Time’s sickle stayed a little space; 

The reaping over, and another year 

Sown to acrop of dreams. So, in his face, 

Seamed with the furrows of his hopes and fears, 
April once more with petals drifted eyes 

That saw the shape beneath her thin disguise. 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 














THE WAGE-EARNERS’ STAKE IN HEALTH | 


IV. Doctors as Earners 


CoNSTANCE KENT 


ing to a study by the Committee 

on the Costs of Medical Care, 
sent out bills in 1929 amounting to 
$11,200. He collected $9,020; paid 
out $3,716 for overhead and profes- 
sional expenses; had a net income left 
of $5,304. That is, for every dollar’s 
worth of his services which he sold, he 
received for his own personal use 48 
cents. 

So far, so good. A net income 
of $5,304 a year is a living wage, even 
for persons who have to spend seven 
to ten years getting ready to earn it 
and several more years waiting for 
the public to find out that they are 
ready. The joker in the medical- 
income pack is not the average in- 
come. It is the remarkably large 
number of physicians who never get 
within signalling distance of the aver- 
age income. The big majority of doc- 
tors are in about the same fix as the 
big majority of citizens of Dearborn, 
Michigan. The average income of 
the people of that town is fine because 
the Ford family lives there. 

Half of the 145,000 physicians in 
the country in 1929 (the $5,304 aver- 
age year) had net incomes under 
$3,800. Thirty of every hundred had 
less than $2,500. Fifteen in every 
hundred had less than $1,500. The 
average income of physicians in 1929 
was higher than that of dentists or 
teachers in colleges, but there was a 
larger proportion of physicians who 
earned low incomes (under $2,000) 


"Tig: average physician, accord- 
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than there was among dentists, college 
teachers, mechanical engineers and 
professional and scientific workers in 
government service. 

The prosperous group was corre- 
spondingly small. Among private 
practitioners, 5 per cent got nearly 
25 per cent of the entire net income. 
Less than one-fifth of all physicians 
got half of the total net income re- 
ceived by all physicians put together. 
Fifty per cent of all physicians got 
less than one-fifth of the entire income 
of their profession. 

Physicians’ incomes fell off, of 
course, during the depression. From 
$5,304 in 1929, the average net in- 
come dropped, according to a United 
States Commerce Department survey, 
to $3,088 in 1933. This was the low 
year. By 1936, it had climbed back 
to $4,484. In California, one of our 
comparatively wealthy states, one- 
third of all physicians in 1933 had a 
net income of less than $2,000, and 
half had less than $2,700. 

Salaried physicians’ incomes have 
been more even-tempered. Few sal- 
aried physicians have high incomes, 
the majority have modest but stable 
incomes, and a much smaller propor- 
tion receive low incomes than was the 
case among general practitioners in 
private practice in 1929. 

A physician has to live and raise a 
family on a professional man’s stand- 
ard, and to do this with less than 
$2,500 a year means hard going. 
Who were the 42,500 physicians who 
in 1929 earned net incomes of less 
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than $2,500? Of course, a certain 
proportion were young physicians just 
getting under way. But a consider- 
able number were mature men. Many 
were doctors in rural areas. In fact, 
half of all the physicians who were 
practicing in farming communities in 
1929 had net incomes under $2,500. 
Most of the low-income physicians, 
wherever they lived, were general 
practitioners, for there is a sharp con- 
trast between the finances of general 
practitioners and specialists. The net 
income of general practitioners in 
1929 averaged only $3,900, whereas 
doctors who were specializing had an 
average net income of $10,000. 

A doctor generally feels that he 
earns all he gets, but he knows that 
he never gets all he earns. On the 
average, physicians collect only 80 
per cent of the bills they send their 
patients. And the average doesn’t 
tell the sad part of the story, because 
the doctors with highest incomes show 
the highest percentage of collections, 
while, unfortunately, those physicians 
who have the greatest need to be good 
collectors show the poorest results. In 
1929, physicians who earned $15,000 
and over collected 89 per cent of their 
bills; whereas those who earned small 
incomes collected only about 50 per 
cent. 

This means that it is easier to col- 
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lect if you are working for the well-to- 
do than for the poor. In towns of 
less than 5,000 population, physicians 
collected only 78.5 per cent of their 
bills. Physicians in cities of 1,000,000 
or more population collected 86 per 
cent. This does not mean, of course, 
that rural patients are “slackers.” It 
means that there is less money avail- 
able for medical care in many rural 
districts. 

The ‘‘white man’s burden,” for the 
majority of physicians, is three-fold. 
First, high overhead (40 cents of 
every dollar collected). Second, poor 
collections (approximately 20 cents 
on every dollar billed must be charged 
to “loss”). Third, “free care,” 
which the fine traditions of the medi- 
cal profession call upon the physician 
to give. 

The physician, like the skilled wage- 
earner, has only time and skill to sell. 
Unlike a mechanic, however, he is as- 
sumed by the public to have time and 
skill to give away. This difference in 
the public’s attitude is unfair to the 
physician, but is easily understood. 
For the medical profession is not a 
business. It is by tradition and by 
the practice of the great majority of 
its members, a public service. And 
people who cannot pay for mechanics 
can generally contrive to get along. 
But sick people who cannot get a 
physician’s care may die. 











UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR 
THE MARITIME INDUSTRY 


PauL SCHARRENBERG 


RECENT research study by 

Constance A. Kiehel of the 

Division of Research of the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, Social Security Board, examines 
the basis for a system of unemploy- 
ment compensation covering maritime 
workers, and outlines some charac- 
teristics of a system which might be 
set up on a national scale. Consider- 
able data on employment and wages 
of maritime workers are presented. 
Comparative material on British and 
German insurance laws for maritime 
workers is introduced. 

After considering the employment 
patterns of the maritime industry 
both transportation and fishing, local 
and deep sea, the study posits that 
a national system would be necessary 
if unemployment compensation. were 
to be extended to all branches of the 
maritime industry. Two types of 
national coverage might be con- 
sidered: an extended one for all serv- 
ice on vessels on the navigable waters 
of the United States; or one limited 
to seamen on vessels engaged in 
deep sea shipping. The difference 
in number of persons covered under 
the two systems would be about 162,- 
ooo. Under limited coverage these 
persons would have to seek protection 
through state laws. The administra- 
tive difficulties of the extended cover- 
age, and the irregular employment on 
the Great Lakes and in the fishing in- 
dustry which would impose heavy 
charges on the fund, incline the author 
of the study to favor limited coverage 
with a change in Title IX of the Social 
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Security Act which would tax employ- 
ers now exempt under (c) (3) and 
would, therefore, encourage the states 
to extend their coverage. 

The American Federation of Labor 
believes that the states could not sat- 
isfactorily cover workers on inland 
waterways when the vessels ply be- 
tween two states. There is already a 
large problem of uncovered migratory 
workers. Rather than complicate the 
problem further it would seem reason- 
able to press for a full national system 
for all unemployment compensation, 
or failing that, for a federal fund 
through which all migratory or inter- 
state workers, including maritime 
workers, could be protected. This 
might be done by extending the fed- 
eral tax to all employers and allowing 
no offset to those whose employees 
cannot be protected satisfactorily 
under state plans, using the money so 
collected by the federal government 
for payment of benefits directly under 
a national plan. 

Even with limited coverage, the 
study indicates, there would be a prob- 
lem of defining the included employ- 
ment in such a manner as not to drive 
more vessels into foreign registry and 
not to include vessels which should be 
excluded because they are being used 
in localized service. 

The benefit provisions suggested by 
the study are based on deep sea ship- 
ping data only. The proposal to use 
weeks of employment as an eligibility 
test is in line with the Federation’s 
proposal for all unemployment com- 
pensation. The proposal of a one- 
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week waiting period for each period 
of unemployment may be adapted to 
deep sea shipping conditions. For 
other unemployment compensation 
laws the Federation has urged a wait- 
ing period of only one week in the 
benefit year. The uniform duration 
of benefits is desired by the Federa- 
tion. The suggested twelve weeks is 
less liberal than would be desirable 
and possible if there were a single na- 
tional unemployment compensation 
system. It may be all that the fund 
can stand if maritime workers are to 
be insured alone. The suggested dis- 
qualification of four weeks for miscon- 
duct, voluntary quit, etc., is in line with 
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usual requirements and seems reason- 
able. 

The suggestion that the hiring halls 
may be coordinated with the unem- 
ployment compensation system seems 
well directed for efficient administra- 
tion. Separation reports are being 
urged by the Federation for all indus- 
tries and would be good in the mari- 
time industry. 

The chief difficulty with the benefit 
program is that it considers only a 
small group separately. It is expen- 
sive and wasteful to set up separate 
industry systems, especially on such 
limited bases as here proposed. A full 
nationa! system would be a more rea- 
sonable objective. 





A TIMELY MOVE 


T is a happy sign of the times 
I that Service Unions functioning 

in the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment of the Government of India 
have at last realized the necessity of 
joint and concerted action for redress- 
ing their common grievances. The 
General Secretaries and representa- 
tives of as many as five departmental 
service unions, all recognised by the 
Government of India, met together in 
a Conference convened for the pur- 
pose at Delhi, which sat for three 
days, viz.: the 8th, 9th and 11th 
March, 1939, and passed some impor- 
tant resolutions, the most notable 
being the one to lead a joint deputa- 
tion before the Honorable Member 
for Communications, Government of 
India, Sir Thomas Steuart, for the re- 


moval of their fundamental griev- 
ances, which they have been unable to 
remove by their individual efforts. 
Mr. A. P. Chatterjee, B. L., of Cal- 
cutta, General Secretary, All-India 
Telegraph Union and Editor, The 
Telegraph Review, was elected Presi- 
dent, and guided the deliberations of 
the Conference with conspicuous abil- 
ity. Mr. N. C. Sen Gupta, B. L., of 
Delhi, General Secretary, All-India 
(including Burma) Postal & R. M. S. 
Union and Editor, The Indian Post 
was entrusted with the charge of giv- 
ing effect to the resolutions passed in 
the Conference. 

It was further resolved that the 
next Conference, which is to be a bien- 
nial function, do meet at Delhi in Au- 
gust next. 











YOUR STOMACH, FRIEND OR FOE 


Eat Plain, Simple Foods; Avoid Sweets and Rich Foods; Chew Your Food 

Well; Don’t Over-Eat; Be Cheerful At Meals, and Then Forget It—Never 

Worry About What May Happen Later—In a Word, Be Good to Your 
Stomach and Your Stomach Will Be Good To You 


Dr. EMMettT J. MurpPuy 


OW much is a good stomach 
worth? What would you, per- 


sonally, give for a good one if 
your own became a rebel? Unless 
you have had serious stomach trouble, 
your answer is irrelevant; but if you 
have, you will say that money isn’t a 
factor. And your answer is one hun- 
dred per cent correct. 

Your stomach is merely a widening 
or dilatation of the thirty-foot tube 
known as the alimentary canal, but it 
has special functions, just as other 
parts of the canal have their special 
structure and function. When empty, 
a normal stomach is not much wider 
than other parts of the canal, but after 
a meal its normal capacity is about 
three pints. It lies just at the end of 
the breastbone and runs rather hori- 
zontally across the body, having the 
larger, or cardiac, end toward the left 
and the smaller end, from which the 
food is emptied into the small intes- 
tine by way of the pyloric valve, to- 
ward the right. 

The inner surface is lined with muc- 
ous membrane which contains hun- 
dreds of little glands which secrete 
gastric juice and pour it into the food. 
The juice is acid (sour) with hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid and contains 
two substances called pepsin and ren- 
nin, which act on the food. 

Outside of the mucous membrane 
are strong, muscular coats, not so thick 
at the left, or cardiac, end but heavy 
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and powerful at the right, or pyloric, 
end to help in forcing the food out of 
the stomach when properly prepared. 
Every ten seconds a wave-like motion 
begins at the left end and passes to- 
ward the pyloric valve at the right. 
This movement is called peristalsis 
and lasts thirty or forty seconds. It 
mixes the gastric juice thoroughly with 
the food. 

A great deal more is known about 
the stomach now than formerly, be- 
cause we have scientific aids for inves- 
tigation which were unknown a gen- 
eration ago. For instance, by feeding 
a patient a bismuth meal and taking 
X-ray pictures, we can ascertain 
whether the stomach is in its correct 
position, for often people have gas- 
troptosis, a long word meaning fallen 
stomach. In the same way, we can 
learn whether it is of normal size or 
not. Sometimes the pyloric valve, 
which controls the passage of food 
from the stomach into the intestines, 
becomes partially or wholly closed due 
to faulty action of the nerves which 
control it. The stomach then becomes 
greatly dilated and the food simply 
lies there and ferments, forming gas, 
which distends it to enormous size. 
By pumping out the contents of the 
stomach and analyzing them, we can 
learn whether the gastric juice con- 
tains too much acid or too little, 
whether the enzymes (ferments), 
pepsin and rennin are normal in quan- 
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tity or not, and a lot of other interest- 
ing things. 

Now all this is wonderful, but some- 
what misleading to the average lay- 
man. Misleading because we fail to 
see that all this wonderful process is 
merely a matter of finding out abnor- 
mal conditions and is not at all the 
process of getting a person we!l who 
has stomach trouble. 

For instance, suppose the patient 
has hyper-chlorhydria, which simply 
means too much hydrochloric acid in 
the gastric juice. It sounds plausible 
to say that all we need do is to feed 
the patient an alkali (a substance op- 
posite to acid which neutralizes and 
kills acid), such as baking soda. Or 
suppose the patient has hypo-chlorhy- 
dria—too little acid. Very well; all 
we need do is to give him some medi- 
cine containing hydrochloric acid to 
make up for the deficiency, and there 
you are. Or suppose he lacks pepsin in 
his gastric juice. Well, all we have to 
do is to get some pepsin from a pig’s 
stomach and supply it in a medicine to 
the patient. 

All this sounds very plausible. 
There is only one thing wrong with it; 
it won’t work. I’ll show you why. If 
there is too much hydrochloric acid in 
the gastric juice, it is because the 
glands are making too much hydro- 
chloric acid. You take baking soda or 
another alkali and, it is true, you kill 
the excess of acid in the stomach at 
that particular time. But you have not 
changed the action of the glands one 
particle, so the action of the alkali is 
only temporary. With the next meal 
the same thing happens again; the 
glands secrete too much acid, and you 
have your work to do over again. 
Same way with too little acid or too 
little pepsin. If you supply the miss- 


ing acid or pepsin, your result is only 
temporary and you have it to do over 
again at the next meal. You are 
merely temporarily overcoming an ef- 
fect and not getting at the cause at all 
—which is the case with most medi- 
cine. The action of every organ of the 
body is controlled by the nerves, and 
the secretion of the gastric juice is no 
exception tothis rule. Ifthe secretion 
is wrong, it is because the nervous 
force is deficient or in excess, and if 
we want to get permanent results, we 
should correct the supply of nervous 
force. We should get at the cause, 
which is an excessive or deficient flow 
of nervous energy to the glands. 
When we supply extra hydrochloric 
acid or kill an excess of acid with bi- 
carbonate of soda, we merely treat the 
effect and not the cause; therefore, the 
effect of such medicines is always tem- 
porary. The cause of excessive or de- 
ficient supply of nerve force, wherever 
it may be, is usually due to irritation 
of nerves at the spine, and this is 
where remedial measures should be 
taken. True, it takes longer before 
results show, but they are usually per- 
manent. 

Certainly it is that the stomach is 
avery “nervous” organ. We all know 
that bad news or sudden fright will 
practically paralyze the action of the 
stomach. And, of course, the constant 
churning motion or peristalsis, which 
goes on during digestion, is caused by 
nervous force, since the action is 
caused by the contraction of muscles 
in the stomach wall, and a muscle can 
move only in response to nerve force. 
These facts not only prove the stom- 
ach to be under the control of the 
nerves but they suggest that stomach 
trouble is often aggravated by the ex- 
cessive use of tobacco, tea, coffee, etc. 








THE PETALED FIRE 


Furthermore, mental conditions at 
meal time should be right. If there is 
any time during the day when family 
troubles should not be discussed, it 
is at meal time. Some parents have a 
vicious habit (I can call it nothing 
else) of waiting until meal time to 
tax their children with their misde- 
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meanors, knowing the child cannot 
get away without missing the meal. 
This is a great mistake. Meals 
should be eaten under cheerful cir- 
cumstances. For the same reason, 
food should always be served in a 
tasteful, cleanly way, for this aids 
digestion. 





THE PETALED FIRE 


None had a tenderer prayer 


Nor holier right to pray 


Than they, 


The chosen Twelve (close-gathered there 
In intimate last sharing of His board) 


Who pleaded, “Lord, 


Leave us not desolate, but stay!” 


Yet He, 


The ever-loving and the gentle-willed, 


Who once had stilled 
In pity to their plea 


The tempest-tumult over Galilee, 
Now firmly facing His Own agony 


Could brave a bitter no: 


“It is expedient for you I go.” 


Not then, not then, 


In that most bleak denial and farewell 


Could those poor men 


With pained surmisal and imperfect ken 
Perceive the greater good. 

But later, when the petaled Fire fell 
Within the cenacle, they understood. 


So when in gloom, 


Sad supplicant, my soul, your prospects darken, 


Yielding no word 


Nor sign responsive to your tears’ demand, 

Retire and watch and hearken 

In holy resignation’s upper room. 

There silence will be stirred , 
By pentecostal breath and fiery bloom ; 

There will the Paraclete be heard 

And you will understand. 


—Cuirrorp J. Lause, Spirit. 











WISCONSIN AND WORKERS EDUCATION 
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Director 


WO years ago in Wisconsin 

workers education achieved a 

long-sought for status. In May 
1937 it won full “recognition”, which 
meant that it had at last been accorded 
the status of a legitimate educational 
enterprise. The formal notice of 
“recognition” was the legislative en- 
actment which legalized a School for 
Workers as follows: 


“The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is authorized to 
establish and maintain a school for 
Workers in industry and may provide 
for such courses of instruction and for 
such field instruction and supervision 
at such locations within the state as 
will be, in the judgment of the board, 
of greatest benefit to workers in in- 
dustry.” 


The University Board of Regents 
appointed a director and an assistant 
director. The President of the Uni- 
versity appointed a committee of 
three from the University faculty to 
act as the collective ‘‘dean’” of the 
school. Organized labor selected 
three from among its leadership as 
an advisory body to the University 
committee, and together with the lat- 
ter formed what came to be known 
as the Conference Committee, uniting 
labor and the University in this edu- 
cational venture.* 


* The precedent for this administrative struc- 
ture dates back to 1929 when it was first set up 
for the Summer School for Workers in Industry 
in that year. The University committee and the 
Labor committee were really continuations of 
the committees appointed in 1929. The Summer 
School is discussed below. 
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The School for Workers consum- 
mated a long experience of both labor 
and the University with workers edu- 
cation. In the early 1920’s labor, on 
its own initiative and with the help 
of university instructors, established 
workers classes throughout the state. 
The Milwaukee Labor College inau- 
gurated during those early years was 
the only group of classes able to main- 
tain a continuous existence until today. 
In 1924 the University established the 
Summer School for Workers in In- 
dustry. After several years of its 
existence as a school for women ex- 
clusively, and dominated by a rather 
nebulous “uplift” outlook, the school 
became a co-educational institution 
with a definite trade unionist charac- 
ter in 1928. Since 1934 the federal 
program of workers education under 
first the FERA and then the WPA 
gave impetus to labor’s own efforts to 
establish workers’ classes. From time 
to time also, there were experiments 
in forums, institutes, short-courses 
and teachers’ training sessions. 

Most of the above-mentioned be- 
ginnings of workers education have 
been now incorporated into the School 
for Workers. The Milwaukee Labor 
College, the resident Summer School 
for Workers and the WPA project, 
lately expanded to include rural work- 
ers, are all aspects of the enlarged 
School for Workers. The distinctive 
feature of the new School is the ex- 
tension service, which brings classes 
directly and conveniently into the com- 
munities of workers who desire the 
services of the School. The chart on 
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page 626 graphically outlines the 
structure of the School for Workers, 
and its services. 

The formal recognition of workers 
education in Wisconsin was not acci- 
dental. For many years the Univer- 
sity has considered services to the citi- 
zenry of the state, based on construc- 
tive research on their problems, as 
falling within the scope of education. 
Tangible evidence of this long-lived 
attitude is the extension service tech- 
nique as embodied in the University 
Extension Division, and as utilized by 
the School of Agriculture. Thus the 
School for Workers was thoroughly 
consistent with the Wisconsin tradi- 
tion in a dual sense, namely, that it 
fitted in with the University’s defi- 
nition of education, and also, that it 
utilized the well developed techniques 
of extension classes. 

Thus the University affirmed a 
place for workers education among 
the educational institutions of the 
state, an affirmation epitomized both 
by its own direct experience with the 
Summer School for Workers and by 
its willingness to sponsor the new and 
enlarged School for Workers in 1937. 
Unfortunately, however, the final 
word in “recognition” of workers edu- 
cation is not vested in the University. 
Instead, the final word is related more 
fundamentally to the acceptance, or 
the denial of collective bargaining. 

The intent of this analysis is to em- 
phasize this fundamental relationship, 
and also the problem of control of 
workers education, two questions 
which were precipitated in Wisconsin 
when workers education passed from 
an “experimental” and locally sub- 
sidized affair to a “permanent”’ in- 
stitution subsidized by public funds. 
These questions warrant discussion 


because Wisconsin is one of the first, 
and probably the only state, to have 
faced them; and also because at least 
two other states, California and Vir- 
ginia, have embarked on programs 
along lines similar to Wisconsin’s, and 
in all likelihood will be followed by 
other states as workers education con- 
tinues to grow. Wisconsin’s experi- 
ence may not be duplicated in other 
places in every detail, but the nature 
of the American scene makes it prob- 
able that Wisconsin’s problems are 
some of the forms these problems will 
assume in other states. 

The setting for workers education 
is created by the organization of la- 
bor. This does not imply that work- 
ers are in any less need of education 
before they are organized. It means 
that as organization of labor imposes 
the necessity of perfecting the tech- 
niques of collective bargaining and in- 
dustrial government, workers educa- 
tion can then become effective as an 
implement to organized labor in this 
orbit of practical democracy. It is 
true that a program of workers edu- 
cation may choose to run off on some 
ideological tangent or adopt some ex- 
traneous political outlook. [If it is so 
insensitive to the practical demands 
of labor it is bound to suffer the fate 
of previous anomalies which have 
since become “‘museum curios” to the 
student of labor. In Wisconsin the 
program chose the sound course of 
relating itself directly with the pur- 
poses of organized labor. 

If there is a close affinity between 
collective bargaining and workers edu- 
cation, the latter will undoubtedly be 
only as acceptable to society as is the 
former. This question of the accep- 
tance by society of workers education 
has no import so long as workers edu- 
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cation remains a_locally-subsidized 
program financed and controlled by 
organized labor itself. It rears up as 
an issue only when workers education 
asks to be recognized in society as 
legitimate education, and further re- 
quests that society finance it. And at 
such times the index to the acceptance 
of workers education is the degree of 
acceptance of collective bargaining. 

This has been clearly the experience 
in Wisconsin where it has now height- 
ened to a crisis. So long as workers 
education was locally supported by 
labor itself it could not be judged. 
Even the University Summer School, 
insofar as labor itself raised the 
money for scholarships, and insofar 
as the educational work was localized 
on the university campus, never raised 
any serious questions. But since 1937, 
when the state was asked to support 
a fifty-five thousand dollar program 
(biennium budget), a program which 
was carried out simultaneously in 
over thirty communities in the state, 
the question of its acceptance by the 
state became an immediate issue. And 
as was noted above, the final answer 
to this question rests on the degree of 
acceptance of trade unionism and col- 
lective bargaining. 

Today a labor-hating legislature 
rides the legislative seat in Wisconsin. 
It is having a “field day” in its on- 
slaught on all legislation favorable to 
collective bargaining. And consist- 
ent, with its repudiation of collective 
bargaining is the repudiation of the 
School for Workers. 

The threatened destruction of the 
School for Workers in Wisconsin thus 
brings two insistent questions for la- 
bor to answer: 

If workers education is only as 
stable as the fluctuating acceptance of 
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collective bargaining; if the recog- 
nition of workers education means 
that it is made legitimate by legisla- 
tion, putting the fate of workers edu- 
cation into the hands of a public 
agency outside of labor; and if the 
public agency is apt to turn hostile to 
labor and consequently to workers 
education and sets out to destroy the 
latter; if this experience in Wisconsin 
may be duplicated in other states, is 
it wise to allow workers education to 
achieve the formal status of public 
recognition? For recognition might 
mean periodic destruction of the in- 
stitution involving a deplorable wast- 
age of resources, personnel, experi- 
ence, and also constant retardation. 

The second question relates to the 
cost of workers education. Labor 
must face the prospect of financing its 
own education if it is considered de- 
sirable. The Wisconsin School for 
Workers was a minimum program far 
below the demands for its services, 
and yet, including the Federal WPA 
program, required an average budget 
of approximately forty thousand dol- 
lars per year for the last two years. 
A smaller, decentralized, locally-sup- 
ported program of workers classes 
could operate for less, and, if the lat- 
ter type of workers education is cho- 
sen, there will be little difficulty except 
that of maintaining the marginal sums 
necessary to keep going. On the other 
hand if workers education is to be 
professionalized to attract people 
with high qualifications, and if a large- 
sized program is to be kept invulner- 
able from hostile legislatures, labor 
must grapple with the problem of a 
new high-cost institution. This ques- 
tion may be new to the American la- 
bor movement, but it might pay to 
examine the methods by which this 
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question has been met in places like 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The formal recognition of workers 
education in Wisconsin brought into 
focus another problem—that of con- 
trol. The structure of the School for 
Workers described earlier established 
labor as an advisory group to the Uni- 
versity in whose hands the responsi- 
bility for administration finally rested. 
This sort of arrangement encouraged 
certain difficulties, which might have 
grown to larger proportions had not 
the question of the life of the School 
taken precedence. The potential grav- 
ity of this issue makes it essential that 
it be discussed. 

A formally constituted, educational 
structure subsidized by public funds 
must answer to an administration ap- 
pointed through public procedure. It 
means that workers education in the 
formally recognized stage will be out- 
side of the immediate or direct con- 
trol of labor. Labor must face this 
issue of control and define its own 
attitude clearly. 

From many points of view, any ex- 
ternal agency having access to the 
vital workings of the labor movement 
must be received with utmost caution. 
Workers education can be effective 
only to the degree in which it is ad- 
mitted into the “inside” of the labor 
movement, and given access to labor’s 
real problems. Labor must insist 
therefore that it be given genuine rep- 
resentation in the educational agency 
and that it have proper opportunity 
in the formulation of policies. But 
labor also must make peace with the 
fact that administration, control and 
responsibility are vested in the insti- 
tution external to itself, which is 
charged with the burden of financing 


and directing the program of educa- 
tion. 

This issue is possibly being stated 
too definitively. There is no doubt that 
a modus vivendi can be worked out. 
Certainly labor has had abundant ex- 
perience with public agencies in which 
it has served as one of several ad- 
visory bodies. The School for Work- 
ers in Wisconsin has a governing 
structure substantially similar to an 
advisory body appointed by an Indus- 
trial Commission, or an Industry 
Committee appointed under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and other such 
bodies. Any struggle for control 
would therefore be injurious and 
really unnecessary if labor’s advisory 
function in a formalized workers edu- 
cation were clearly recognized. 

The causes for the problem of con- 
trol are to be found in the rapid tran- 
sition of workers education in Wis- 
consin from its earlier to its formal 
status. The earlier supervisory func- 
tions of labor, and its early exercise 
of the prerogative of a voice in the 
choice of teachers were modified when 
workers education passed directly 
under the supervision and control of 
the University. Labor must adjust 
completely to its advisory status and 
help to work out a thoroughly clear 
understanding on the question of ad- 
ministration. 

Should the issue be unsolvable, the 
alternative for labor again is the 
labor-controlled and labor-subsidized 
workers’ classes, in which no external 
agency is allowed entry. 

The alternatives outlined above 
have been presented as if labor could 
really make its choices. The fact is 
however that the present scene in Wis- 
consin dictates only one alternative. 
Whatever fragments of the present 
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centralized program are salvaged 
must take the form of local classes at 
labor’s own cost. This hardy, albeit 
reduced and decentralized, program 
of workers education, can survive until 
the “social climate” turns more favor- 
able. But when the question of ex- 
pansion and recognition arises again, 
and it will inevitably, Wisconsin’s out- 
look on workers education will be only 
as mature as were its answers to the 
present issues. 

In the final analysis labor faces an 
issue today which it faced over 100 
years ago. It is the issue of achieving 
some form of education which has 
meaning for the unserved numbers 
of working people, and which at the 
same time serves the public interest 
for it is education in practical de- 


mocracy. In Wisconsin and in other 
places, labor faces the prospect of 
seeing the legislation in support of 
this education treated not as educa- 
tional legislation having an estab- 
lished public interest, but rather as 
labor legislation with all the contro- 
versey this implies. Possibly the only 
alternative, therefore, is its struggle 
to attain unquestioned public recog- 
nition for workers education as an 
accepted and necessary form of adult 
education in America. 

Wisconsin’s experience raises these 
questions for labor’s careful consider- 
ation. Workers education promises 
a great destiny if such obstacles as 
have occurred in Wisconsin can be 
mastered intelligently and construc- 
tively. 


DRIVEN PEOPLE 


Undaunted people, whom the fates have found 
Our stricken neighbors, proud and brave and keen 
To all intolerance that would demean— 
Your Esther, like the dawn, shall be recrowned. 
We hear your cry, and all the hills resound 
With pity. Courage, keep your noble mien 
Though mills grind slowly, yields shall turn out clean, 
Let all the world pronounce your hope unsound. 


The baffling mist will vanish, wait, oh wait! 
Till shadows lift, that echo stern commands; 
Oh driven people! lashed because of hate 
Our hearts go out to you, we clasp your hands. 
Your children ask for bread, their need is great, 
While you are hounded far from your home lands. 


—Nora Byrnes HEI, Spirit. 








EMPLOYMENT PROGRESS IS 


DISAPPOINTING 


MPLOYMENT gains in April 
EL were obscured by the large 

number idle, about 250,000, 
due to wage negotiations in the coal 
industry. If the idle miners are in- 
cluded among the unemployed, there 
is practically no change in total num- 
ber out of work and unemployment in 
April stood at 11,142,000 as com- 
pared with 11,145,000 in March. 
Had it not been for the idle miners, 
however, the unemployment figure for 


April would show less than 10,g900,- 
000 out of work. 

Employment gains in April were 
somewhat less than is normal in a year 
of good business. In the years 1935 
through 1937 more than 300,000 
went back to work in April every year. 
The slackening of our reemployment 
pace reflects the failure of business to 
recover this spring. 

Trade union figures for April and 
May tell the same story. Employ- 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
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1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 


Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members’ (+) or 


unem- decrease unem-- decrease Part 
ployed (-—) ployed (—) time 
May since May since all 
1939 April? 1939 April! trades 
15 - % 3 + 6 15 
16 + 82 II + 6 21 
22 — 12 7 + 1 21 
28 + 3 10 + I 19 
37 — 16 10 — 15 15 
35 oy 17 + 37 20 
31 = 5 — <3 19 
32 —- 8 9 + 16 21 
8 — 57 6 —- 2 17 
19 — 4! 7 + § 17 
39 = - 4 + 4 17 
16 —- 4 10 — 1 32 
28 — 20 1! + 2 16 
29 - ¥ 6 ~ % 19 
22 — 16 II - 7 20 
24 - § 5 - 4 11 
38 + 21 4 s 15 
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31 — 3 4 -— 11 12 
17 + 23 2 + 3 13 
16 — 15 9 + 5 21 
23 — 32 10 + 28 19 
17 — 2% 8 -—- 2 13 
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ment is continuing to improve, but not 
as swiftly as in prosperous years. 
Trade union weighted figures show: 
10.9 percent out of work in May as 
compared to 11.1 percent in April and 
16.4 percent in May last year. 

Gains this spring in the country as 
a whole are largest in building trades. 
In Manufacturing the number at work 
actually declined in April which is 
unusual except in depression years. 

A striking feature of the industrial 
information which is coming to us, 
however, is the fact that wage in- 
creases are replacing wage cuts in in- 
dustry generally and that business as 
a whole is operating more profitably 
than last year. 

Manufacturing firms reporting to 
the United States Department of 
Labor recorded wage increases for 
16,000 employes, wage cuts for only 
8,000 in the first 1939 quarter. The 
average hourly earnings of employes 
in manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing industries, however, show very 


Record for 


little change so far this year. Rising 
from 63 cents in October to 64.3 cents 
in January, the average in March 
stands at 64.1 cents. This wage level 
is exactly the same as in March 1938. 

Figures from the National City 
Bank show that first quarter profits of 
305 leading manufacturing, mining 
and trading corporations were $206,- 
000,000 in 1939 compared to $94,- 
000,000 in 1938. Earnings of these 
companies were at an annual rate of 
7.7 percent on their net worth, which 
compares with a rate of 3.4 percent 
in the first quarter last year. This 
shows more ability to raise wages this 
year than last. 

The number on relief rolls remains 
high. The latest figures show the fol- 
lowing for 1939: January, 1,762,000; 
February, 1,841,000; March, 1,850,- 
ooo. WPA rolls are being reduced. 
On May 10 there were 2,658,000 on 
WPA, which compares with 2,757,- 
000 on April 12, 1939. 


Ten Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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Record for Ten Years—Continued 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS? 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


ESTIMATES? 
Gainful Number 
Yearly Average Workers Employed 
No itisisss se dssonssenesesers $1,191,283 4°, 539,049 
BN io v<ssrsineinnseaseentans 51,758,980 42,364,426 
NE ec cincweavieienemaabateus 52,283,038 44,024,851 
RE 60s evanGcsereréeacneenses 52,879,211 41,942,945 
Monthly Average 

1936 
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EE ee eer ee 52,187,456 43,874,628 
BE scccscers scans eeeendeeeeen 52,236,322 44,326,941 
Ee ere mee $2,283,748 44,460, 236 
Bs Cesibkei sere deccwnsens $2,332,552 44,550,066 
OTC Te PAPER CCT ETT 52,381,996 44,636,113 
PIN oso. csdwseudscxaedeeas $2,428,196 44,915,142 
ES i teccueseadnceonexeete 52,474,396 44,768,190 
NE hx cdevssceccsaguraees $2,520,596 44,041,973 
BIEN skew cccccesceasacdos $2,568,344 43,261,563 
1938 

Nei keeeeaereenegn ee 52,616,784 41,691,264 
Ec .diudendwen awww uw ae $2,664,351 41,541,449 
Gs 6 Keei ni acendeourns §2,711, 868 41,485,982 
PS intediescasayauseawen 2,759,865 41,695,205 
DE Ott techiaaiaabvawn es $2,807,217 41,454,955 
ck cicictRceseeeesemessawes $2,855,124 41,409,990 
(Aer eer et $2,902,850 41,628,618 
I sr ninavnesesseeedsnegeces $2,950,284 41, 863,367 
PI oc katiaacseescceseseus $2,997,881 42,532,426 
Ee eee ee 53,046,156 42,675,480 
PN 55 Gacnneacrédamsneds 53,094,684 42,579,976 
Ee ene 53,143,473 42,808,188 
1939 

I oko 0kcousinsensneeseey 53,191,932 41,602, 331 
NS SECU CE TEC ETT TO Te 53,239,999 41,796,467 
i ee 53,289,020 42,144,009 
SS os deat asennene aeeneets 535337882 42,195,779 
DG Scvasnstchatiecasenachese eeeraeeee. | beseauenes 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 





Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 


2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


* Preliminary. t Revised. 
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OVERPRODUCTION AND UNDER- 
EMPLOYMENT 


J. R. SrAFFrorpD 


is widely accepted, because it 
furnishes an easy explanation for 
Underemployment. 

Thus: When workingmen are so 
hard up they can’t do anything about 
their need of shoes but get old ones 
cobbled up: new shoes even though 
there is not enough of them in exist- 
ence to supply the actual need, are 
said to be in a state of Overproduc- 
tion. Then of course workers in shoe 
factories must be laid off or have 
their working hours cut down. 

Actually there are not enough new 
shoes; but it saves time and above all, 
wear and tear on the human mind to 
let on that there are entirely too 
many. 

So much time and brain power 
have been saved up by recourse to 
this nursery rhyme, Overproduction 
that we have now got on hands a huge 
accumulation of both for which we 
apparently have no earthly use. 

So although it is clear that most 
of our minds are entirely too weak 
to stand much of any strain, I be- 
lieve that by taking lots of time to 
the job, we can uncover a more prac- 
tical and really useful explanation for 
our now appalling Underemployment, 
than this Alice In Wonderland prattle 
of Overproduction. 

First off: Those workingmen in 
need of new shoes were Underem- 
ployed. That was the sole reason for 
them going round on their uppers. 
Underemployed, they were Under- 
productive. 


‘de theory of Overproduction 
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The obvious Underproduction of 
which they were direct victims, with 
only poor jobs or no jobs at all, was 
the simple reality which gave rise to 
this wholly fantastic pretense of Over- 
production. 

Overproduction! Nuts! 

Simple Underproduction is the 
great reality with which men have 
always had to deal. It is still the 
only great reality with which they 
have to deal. 

Absolutely unwilling as yet to deal 
with it, preferring instead to deal 
with the pure illusion of its diamet- 
rical contrary, they have as matter 
of course saddled themselves with 
a fine array of problems susceptible 
of nothing but bughouse solutions. 

Production is still to be put on its 
feet. Look at the open record of it. 
Periodically it has gotten under 
fairly promising way only to go to 
pieces. 

“Try, try again” the same old 
procedure that inevitably wound up 
in disaster was long the accepted 
formula. 

Properly civilized men can live by 
production as richly as they choose 
to be productive. And properly they 
can live in no other way. But they 
cannot live by perennial disaster and 
chronic Underproduction and they 
are fools to think of doing so. 

The truth of this folly begins at 
last to soak in. So at last there is 
something of an uprising against it. 
But the uprising smacks of the fine 
hasty guess procedure that moved it. 
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The Underproduction all along the 
trouble, and now more outstandingly 
than ever before, still the trouble, 
still tends to be persistently, blindly 
and even passionately ignored. 


Production Essential to Wealth, 
Wages, Sales and Profit 


Let there be only a plenty of pro- 
duction. Then the men will all have 
something fully useful or desirable to 
do and be fairly paid for their serv- 
ices, they will buy the new shoes as 
matter of course. The Godforsaken 
notion of prudence that like as not 
they will bury their wages in order 
to keep on going around barefooted 
to the ruin of the shoemakers, ought 
to begin to be seen to be Horse- 
feathers of a day gone by. 

But production as we now have it; 
potentially a fully dependable source 
for supplying every human need of 
wealth and every proper human de- 
sire for it too, is a comparatively 
new possession of mankind. That we 
have not yct quite mastered the essen- 
tial principles for the fully satisfac- 
tory management of production is 
net at all wonderful. Nor is it quite 
wonderful either that having mim- 
icked production into such a condi- 
tion of well nigh incalculable Under- 
production as must be the fact, when 
everybody swears that everything 
goes the way of Overproduction, we 
should all wash our hands of our 
clearly common responsibility for the 
integrity of production and swear that 
our common responsibility is that of 
mere Distribution instead. 

Nuts to all this idle talk about Dis- 
tribution. Where is there anything 
worth talking about to Distribute? 
With production on such a ridicu- 
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lously piddling basis that even the 
busiest of us are at best continually 
Underemployed while millions of our 
fellow citizens can no longer be em- 
ployed at all, where is there any 
wealth worth quibbling over to be 
Distributed? That wealth is all imag- 
inary as yet. 

Of course it should be coming out 
of production. But it simply isn’t 
coming out. 

And you know this very well: if it 
were actually coming out of produc- 
tion, there would be wages, salaries 
and profits coming to everybody con- 
cerned. The wages, salaries and 
profits, which are the inevitable re- 
turns on production, would automat- 
ically take care of the mere Distribu- 
tion of the wealth, which you are now, 
quite as matter of course, finding im- 
possible to distribute, for the good 
and sufficient reason that it has no 
actual existence. You have no more 
to do with Distribution than the Man 
in the Moon. Production is all that 
really concerns you or anybody else. 
But you have no time for it. All you 
have time for is the Distribution of 
what ought to be, but simply isn’t, and 
which unavoidably turns out to be the 
shocking poverty that should not be, 
but surely is. 


Production the Great Problem 


Production is the problem. There 
has never been any other. There is 
still no other. Evasion has been habit- 
ual, and for so long with such a world 
of misdirected ingenuity put into it 
that well nigh lost in evasion we have 
a hard time of making heads or tails 
of anything that might possibly be to 
the point. 

But paste this in your hat. Wages, 
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salaries and profits are the automatic 
machines for the distribution of all 
wealth produced. Then if you want 
abundant and reliable Distribution all 
you have got to think about is abun- 
dant and reliable production. Set that 
up without any ifs or ands and all this 
stew and pother over Distribution 
goes into the discard along with that 
about Overproduction, Witchcraft, 
and curing warts simply by tieing 
knots in a piece of string. 

Production demands a great deal 
more than mere possession of ma- 
chines and processes and even more 
than mere knowledge of how to make 
them turn out actual wealth. 

Production in any volume worth 
talking about absolutely demands this 
as the very first requirement. 

There must be a market for the out- 
put. If there is no market then there 
is absolutely no chance of return on 
the goods or services to be made avail- 
able for Distribution. Then of course 
neither the wages, salaries nor profits, 
which alone, outside the slavedriver’s 
lash, can ever move men to the activi- 
ties of production, have no chance of 
reality. There are no alternatives: it 
is either wages, salaries and profits, or 
the lash of the slavedriver; or else no 
production. 


Purchasing Power Must Accompany 
Production 


The problem of production for any 
and all who are not willing to be slave 
minded men is the problem of the 
market. 

Perennially this problem has been 
ignored. The inevitable consequences 
have accumulated in a complexity of 
confusions so vast and contradictory 
that the baffled minds of men trifle 
with the abhorrent expedient of ser- 
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vility to the State. In order that like 
the slaves of old they will have a mas- 
ter, who as a matter of course will 
take care of them the same as he 
would take care of hogs or cattle or 
any other property, they fool with this 
idea. 

Nuts to all such nonsense of idea. 
There is no call for it. Not by a long 
shot. That’s just some more of this 
Mother Goose stuff. 

The whole problem of production, 
the job of making it come right out 
and say Uncle to the last one of us in- 
stead of letting it make the last one of 
us say Uncle to it and lately to no pur- 
pose, is simply this problem, and this 
job of making a worthwhile market 
for worthwhile production. 

The notion that this can’t be done 
must be founded on a conviction that 
people would rather go hungry than 
eat, that they would rather go naked 
than comfortably clothed, that they 
would rather live in caves or in the 
hazel brush than in houses, that they 
would rather walk than ride. In short 
the notion that there can be no market 
for abundant and reliable production 
must be based on the conviction that 
everybody has become as dead from 
the neck up as the people who still 
doubt that there is any really great 
need or really great desire for any- 
thing more than eye dropper supplies 
of wealth after all. 

There has never been any greatly 
dependable market as yet. And this 
is true for the best reason imaginable. 

The purchasing power absolutely 
required in order to maintain depend- 
able markets for even the most neces- 
sary forms of wealth in continuously 
abundant supply has never yet been in 
existence. Food, clothing and shelter 
are the most necessary forms of 
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wealth. Daily necessities of every 
man, woman and child alive, the 
proper volume of wealth in these 
forms has long been fully obtainable 
and with mathematical accuracy sim- 
ply by recourse to the census. 

But that entirely feasible informa- 
tion, which every now and then some 
breathtaking discoverer announces is 
the key to abundance at last, somehow 
just won’t deliver the goods. 

The trouble with this market prop- 
osition is not the volume of goods at 
all. The volume that determines 
everything is the volume of cash or 
credit in the hands of consumers. So 
until attention is given to this as yet 
always well nigh preposterously insig- 
nificant volume all these grand world- 
feeding and world-saving schemes for 
regulating the volume of mere goods 
are but exercises for the lead pencil. 


Taking Goods Off the Market Our 
Problem 


Putting the right volume of goods 
on the market is a dead horse and a 
dry hole. Grammar school boys can 
figure that out. We have no business 
with that. Taking the right volume 
of goods off the market is the prob- 
lem for grown men. 

Solve that problem and the volume 
of goods, so long as it is large enough 
and depend on it, will always be large 
enough and everybody is on the way 
to town. Keep dodging it, as we all 
insist on doing, and everybody is on 
his way back to the caves and the 
hazel brush with nothing but his wish- 
bone to guide and comfort him on his 
truly disillusioned way. 

Disillusioned is the right word. All 
consumers have always been hopefully 
counted on to have pockets full of 
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money. They have all turned out to 
have their pockets full of nothing but 
holes. It is a whale of a come down. 
Disillusion is a weak name for it. It 
is paralysis. So, of course, there is 
nothing to do about it but wish it 
wasn’t so. 


Purchasing Power Comes Out of 
Production 


What belongs in consumers’ pock- 
ets is either wages, salaries or profits. 
There can be no further mystery as to 
the necessary source of these. Their 
only possible source is production. 

So since we know very well that 
they will come out of production as 
inevitably as chickens come out of 
eggs, provided we make production a 
reality, we must simply make it that 
reality and simultaneously make an 
end of all this fish wife and huckster’s 
fearfulness. We know very well we 
can actually pay ourselves out of pro- 
duction for whatever volume of pro- 
duction we really want. That’s sim- 
ply acinch. But since real settlement, 
actual settlement can only come as 
direct result of the real, not the imag- 
inary, activities of production, then 
clearly we must make practical ar- 
rangements for this fully predictable 
purchasing power in advance. 

Nobody has seriously proposed any 
such thing, of course. Naturally, 
Production is still in the Cotton 
Mather, hocus pocus, or simple medi- 
cine man phase. The notion that what 
can only come afterward has simply 
got to come before is perfectly nat- 
ural. And in consequence, production, 
which can surely pay for every con- 
ceivable abundance, if only turned 
ioose and given a chance, is permitted 
to pay for nothing more than a timor- 
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ous and perfectly screwy and gimlet- 
eyed Dark Ages notion of abundance 
will stand for. 

I am not at all sure that any great 
number of my fellow citizens really 
want much of anything else. Now 
and then I run on to a man who at 
least lets on to agree with me that 
there are no proper limits on the vol- 
ume of useful and desirable goods and 
services which we had just as well and 
indeed had better be having by direct 
recourse to simple production. 

But where I run on to one easy- 
going fellow who at least lets on that 
this ought to be feasible, I have run 
on to anywhere from forty or fifty to 
four hundred or five hundred who 
seem to be incensed at the idea of 
really going to work on such a large 
scale. These men, being strict moral- 
ists within the regular meaning of that 
term, don’t want much of anything 
out of production: on principle they 
want everything out of somebody’s 
pocket. 

So since a good many of these fel- 
lows, from what they tell me, would 
rather die for their principles than 
just work and have a good time on the 
returns from nothing but work, I am 
not nearly so sure of the acceptance of 
my idea as I am sure of its perfect 
feasibility. 

Whether or not a majority of our 
people, after really thinking this mat- 
ter over, will conclude that it is en- 
tirely too much trouble to bother with 
worthwhile production for what 
might be expected to come out of it, 
time alone will answer unequivocally. 

In the meantime, in my opinion, it 
is decidedly worthwhile for the last 
one of us to let on at least that the 
brains God gave him were meant for 
an entirely different purpose than that 
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of mere filling for his otherwise 
empty skull; that they were meant to 
be his guidance instead of his con- 
fusion; and that this being true the 
last one of us should reflect upon our 
present situation as a people in the 
full light of experiences too recent and 
too lively to be forgotten now or even 
blurred. 


Abundance Level of All Produce 


Not so long ago, here in these 
United States, we made a grand 
stagger to set up production ona 
worthwhile scale. Consideration of 
that ambitious effort should be prof- 
itable now. It was by long odds the 
most stupendous effort ever made on 
this planet to set up worthwhile pro- 
duction. The effort failed of course. 

But what man would have the im- 
pudence to say that merely because 
the effort failed it was essentially 
futile? That the aspiration of men 
to have abundance by simply produc- 
ing it is nothing but a ridiculous pipe 
dream? Out upon all such feeble- 
minded clap trap. 

We went through some of the prin- 
cipal motions for abundance. In my 
honest opinion we didn’t get within 
gunshot of it. But even so, according 
to the lights of these still deeply be- 
nighted times, we made a dash that 
really meant something. 

At this point it is necessary to state 
the now obvious requirement for end- 
ing all Underproduction and all 
Underemployment. These are the 
realities always responsible for the 
illusion of Overproduction. 

The obvious requirement for end- 
ing this Salem witchcraft, for the reg- 
ularly hopeless balling up of all useful 
and desirable pursuits, is simply to 
raise all production to that level at 
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which the actual needs and proper de- 
sires of the entire population for the 
given form of wealth will be unfail- 
ingly produced. Obviously that is 
necessary. For while shortage of pur- 
chasing power is the occasion of prac- 
tically every hang up, the cause of that 
shortage in every case will always be 
found to be simple Underproduction 
and the unavoidable Underemploy- 
ment from which adequate purchasing 
power can never by any possibility be 
derived. 


Balance in Adequate Production— 
Not Underproduction 


Production simply must be raised 
in every line until output is fully suffi- 
cient to meet the actual needs and 
proper desires of the population for 
wealth in that particular line. 

If output in a given line is already 
at that level, or even above it, there is 
nothing to worry about. Here we can 
be sure production is at the level of 
abundance. To be sure, all the pro- 
ducers involved will be tearing their 
hair and their shirts simply because 
production in all other lines is still so 
relatively meager as yet that the pur- 
chasing power therefrom can support 
only a proportional or commensurate 
volume of production. Thus there 
simply isn’t enough purchasing power 
to make the fair return to these pro- 
ducers of abundance. So, whereas on 
the basis of their actual production, 
they should be unfailingly well off, 
they are, on the basis of their return, 
almost sure to be poor as Job’s turkey 
and just hanging on by their eyebrows. 

So obviously the thing to do is to 
raise production everywhere else to 
this same wholly necessary and desir- 
able level. Any attempt to attain bal- 
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ance in any other way will, of course, 
be the preposterous business of de- 
liberately knocking abundance in the 
head where it has been reckless 
enough to show its head. Production 
simply can’t be balanced in that way. 
Of course Underproduction can be 
balanced in that fashion. But Under- 
production is the very thing we are 
trying to get away from. So we dare 
not have recourse to Underproduc- 
tion as the remedy for it. That would 
be more ridiculous than the hair of the 
dog the cure for his bite. That 
wouldn’t stop with his hair : that thing 
of applying Underproduction would 
simply be having him bite again. 

Production where not up to the 
level of abundance must simply be 
raised to that level. Expansion, am- 
plification and never by any possi- 
bility, contraction or restriction must 
be the undeviating rule. 

Now in view of this, the indisputa- 
ble requirement for actually balanc- 
ing production instead of piddling 
along in further attempt to balance 
Underproduction, it is decidedly illu- 
minating to see what we actually ac- 
complished toward that worthwhile 
end, in our memorable sortie of the 
recent 20's. 


Fully Abundant Farm Production 


Here was our situation as a people. 

We had from almost the very be- 
ginning of our existence been in full 
possession of everything necessary for 
a fully abundant and reliable produc- 
tion of all necessary agricultural com- 
modities. And we had never failed 
ourselves in maintaining this basic em- 
ployment at the very highest practical 
rate of activity. Here we had so 
surely attained the level of abundance 
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that for many years a decided item 
of our income from American produc- 
tion as a whole had come as the return 
on American farm products marketed 
abroad. In our more than sufficient 
farm production we thus had the real- 
ity of abundance in all those raw ma- 
terials which must be had in order to 
meet the common daily necessities of 
every citizen: the daily necessities of 
food and clothing. Besides having 
raised production here to the level of 
abundance, we had also raised it to the 
level of abundance in practically all 
other raw materials necessary for sup- 
plying the third and remaining great 
necessity of civilized men. That third 
and remaining necessity is simply that 
for shelter or housing. And quite as 
a matter of course we had built up an 
Al system of transportation for the 
expeditious and economical distribu- 
tion of all these basic requirements 
for an unfailingly fully sustained na- 
tional life. Finally, we had made 
some little headway on the obviously 
desirable enterprise of fabricating all 
these basic commodities into the vari- 
ous goods and services, the consump- 
tion and use of which constituting as 
they do the improvement and refine- 
ment of life, make up the fully ra- 
tional and purpose of our civilization. 
That’s all we are really after: nothing 
more venal and nothing more unrea- 
sonable than just the improvement 
and betterment of this little day of 
life, which though thrust upon each 
one of us as a purely individual affair 
is yet fully collective in the common 
fact of birth. We all want to live as 
well as we can, right up to the handle, 
of course. That’s the ticket for every- 
body, too. The only possible way to 
achieve it, of course, is to produce the 
required goods and services. Only 


pull down all the barriers still in the 
way, abundant production in all lines, 
and instead of having turned the 
world of men over to idleness and 
luxury you have delivered the last one 
of them from the abomination and 
curse of idleness. You have made the 
last one of them free to be as fully 
productive as he knows how to be and 
wants to be. No amount of refine- 
ment is going to hurt him on that 
basis. For everything he has is going 
to come as the merely proper return 
on his own useful or desirable employ- 
ment. And that at last, honest work 
is not only the greatest refining agency 
yet discovered, it is beyond all doubt 
the only practical means conceivable 
and worth talking about for their 
finally complete Regeneration. 

Obviously, since expansion of the 
useful and desirable can take place 
only in obedience to demand for im- 
provement and refinement of life, the 
absolutely necessary expansion of pro- 
duction can proceed only in that direc- 
tion. 

There is simply no chance for ex- 
pansion of basic production. That 
simply has to be at the level of abun- 
dance before ever the production of 
the finer forms of wealth can at all 
rationally begin. 


Abundance of Foodstuffs and Raw 
Materials Essential to Industrial 
Abundance 


Nations without fully adequate 
production of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials have undoubtedly set them- 
selves up as large scale producers of 
anything and everything else. And 
for a while they have gotten away 
with it. 

They are not getting away with it 
now. Now after generations of 
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grandiose development in absolute de- 
fiance of the obvious necessity of ade- 
quate basic production as the very 
foundation for any and every endur- 
ing commonwealth, they find them- 
selves with great populations of highly 
skilled citizens whose simple daily 
bread and whose supplies of raw ma- 
terials must come from nations which 
having become their competitors are 
obliged in simple self defense to 
starve them out. 

We may and should make up our 
minds to this now obvious truth. 
Prior to our recent attempt to expand 
our national production to the level of 
absolute sufficiency or abundance in 
every line, there hadn’t been a shadow 
of a chance for any such undertak- 
ing anywhere on this entire planet. 
Where the spirit of enterprise, the 
energy and the ingenuity of the people 
were active enough to prompt the 
undertaking, essential food supplies 
or essential raw materials or both, 
were lacking. 

As a matter of fact, well worth not- 
ing, so vague has been the sense of 
national responsibility in this clearly 
vital matter that no enterprising peo- 
ple to date has hesitated for one mo- 
ment at setting themselves up for all 
time to come on mere political ar- 
rangements instead of their own 
actual production of the stark necessi- 
ties of life. 

Right now we have only to look 
abroad in order to see the sombre con- 
sequences of that incalculable impru- 
dence. The final torture works before 
our eyes: it is the frightful situation 
of great peoples who, in order to live, 
must surely live off each other, be- 
cause, thanks to the very political ar- 
rangements which got them in this fix, 
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not a single one of them can live at 
home. 

That was their luckless situation 
when approximately a hundred years 
or so ago the possibility of expanding 
useful and desirable production with- 
out end began to be a reasonably fore- 
gone conclusion. Clearly now they 
could not foresee the immense risks 
they were taking in building up their 
production on the quicksand founda- 
tions which only a quarter of a century 
ago suddenly began to give away, in 
the merely preliminary catastrophe of 
1914. 

It is in view of all that, I say, that 
civilized men have had no real chance 
to expand production to the level of 
abundance. The absolute require- 
ments for such expansion are exacting. 
These have not been understood. Ac- 
cident might have met them well 
enough but accident did not. So they 
have not been met and a vast crisis 
hangs over our civilization as a result. 

But all the requirements for the 
endless expansion of useful and desir- 
able pursuits are fully inherent, in- 
separably part and parcel of our na- 
tional existence. 


Basic Production Conditions Poverty 
or Plenty 


Without imposing on any other peo- 
ple or impoverishing any other people 
we have free access to abundant sup- 
plies of every basic commodity. As 
yet there is no conceivable end to the 
fully useful and desirable production 
which we can surely set up and main- 
tain on this necessary foundation of 
physical abundance. 

Obviously all that we have to do is 
to maintain the integrity of return on 
all this basic production which alone 
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insures us against involuntary impov- 
erishment and we can safely extend 
production in the direction of im- 
provement and refinement to the very 
uttermost limits of our ability to de- 
vise and invent. 

But while our national endowment 
in the matter of foodstuffs and raw 
materials absolutely guarantees the 
success of our outcome so far as this 
fully vital requirement is concerned, 
it is equally obvious that if for any 
reason we fail to arrange for the fully 
adequate return on all this basic pro- 
duction, then not for the want of the 
mere production, for we will have 
that anyhow, but simply for want of 
adequate return on it, we will actually 
be no better off than those luckless 
peoples abroad. For without ade- 
quate return any form of production, 
no matter how essential, surely per- 
ishes. And if the form is that of basic 
production, then the mere betterments 
and improvements on that production 
must perish also. For they are merely 
betterments and improvements on 
what is surely perishing. 

The thing is that plain. 

Well now, we all know just what 
we tried to do in the twenties. We 
raised production in the right direc- 
tion to unheard of and for that matter 
absolutely undreamed of levels. There 
was no reason why we should not 
have done this. Unlike any other 
people theretofore venturing on the 
enterprise of true expansion we had 
the physical equipment for the job. 
And thanks to our political situation, 
which in this stiil clearly primitive 
stage of civilization, is highly impor- 
tant we had no one of those un- 
fortunate predjudices which abroad 


hamper every people when confronted 
by the necessity of maintaining the 
market for the betterments and im- 
provements of life right at home. 
Abroad entirely too many people in 
every population are born to irremedi- 
able poverty. Little better than bare 
existence has long been not the lot of 
poverty at all but actually the lot of 
the overwhelming majority of every 
large population. There is a content- 
ment with this, which in well nigh all 
classes amounts to actual prejudice in 
favor of it. They’ve had to be con- 
tent with it. The necessity is based 
on their poverty as to basic produc- 
tion. 

Here we have always looked on 
anybody and everybody as absolutely 
free and fit to live like a nabob, pro- 
vided of course he gets out and hits 
the ball. Here nobody has ever been 
born to hopeless poverty; here every- 
body has been born to the right and 
privilege of unlimited wealth pro- 
vided he can get away with it from 
the unlimited free pitch in. It’s pure 
bunk of course that everybody in this 
country can be rich. But when we all 
subscribe to it, it becomes an ideal 
and so surely just that, that we have 
no prejudice in this country, against 
hod carriers living and disporting 
themselves in a fashion to make for- 
eign dignitaries and millionaires wish 
they could swap places with them. 

So it was entirely natural, because 
it was entirely practicable, for us to 
expand our production back here in 
the 20’s in the way we did. Such ex- 
pansion for home use and consump- 
tion anywhere else would have been 
utterly preposterous. Here it was just 
good horse sense. 
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No Valid Return in Adequate Basic 
Production 


But for all the really splendid 
showing we made, and right while we 
were making it we pulled a boner 
which surely limited our expansion to 
little better than 60 per cent of what 
was required in order to have brought 
our whole production up to the level 
of abundance, which had it been at- 
tained must have brought our entire 
production into balance. Had we 
achieved that all Underproduction 
must have been eliminated and along 
with it the last vestige of the illusion 
of Overproduction. 

Here was our oversight. Our basic 
pursuits were all either actually pro- 
ducing at the level of abundance or 
merely marking time until production 
along the line of betterments and re- 
finements could, catching up, create 
valid demand for their sustained ac- 
tivity. Thus our farmers were actu- 
ally producing at the level of abund- 
ance. Lumbering, mining, basic man- 
ufacture, building, railroading and 
other basic industries were not so fully 
productive as our agriculture; but 
they were eager to be. 

Everywhere in these lines, and we 
knew it at the time, the proper return 
on these pursuits was hopelessly in- 
adequate. This wholly vital matter 
of proper return was in such bad 
shape, that farm production was go- 
ing for next to nothing; and so very 
dubious or even impossible was the 
chance of proper return on worth- 
while lumbering, worthwhile mining, 
a great deal of basic manufacture, a 
great deal of much needed building 
that production simply couldn’t be 
undertaken. All this Underproduc- 
tion knocked railroading on the head. 


Thus right at the godown our 
whole vast foundation of fully valid 
basic production was in bad shape for 
want of attention merely to the mat- 
ter of valid return. 

That we should have overlooked 
the necessity of attention to this mat- 
ter was natural enough. The prob- 
lem of fully adequate return on fully 
adequate basic production had never 
been in the least definitely presented 
to any energetically productive peo- 
ple. None had been so fortunately 
endowed. Obliged to build up their 
system of production on an insecure 
foundation or else greatly revise the 
political arrangements which con- 
demned them to an insecure founda- 
tion, they had recklessly gone ahead. 
And so surely beneficent is this thing 
we are talking about, which is simple 
production, they had for nearly a hun- 
dred years made howling successes of 
their mistakenly conceived and dan- 
gerously founded enterprises. They 
didn’t have anything approximating 
adequate basic production. The first 
class problem of adequate return on 
it simply hadn’t come up, until we our- 
selves brought it up. So we over- 
looked it, in our commendable enough 
enthusiasm to get started and push 
our enterprise to the limit right now. 


Unbalance Between Agriculture and 
Industry 


So we set up production here on the 
scale of 1928 and 1929. To many of 
us that scale now seems to have been 
wholly extravagant. It was extrava- 
gant only in that it was unbalanced. 
And where the deficiency of produc- 
tion, the Underproduction and Under- 
employment came in, was in those very 
lines of production in which well nigh 
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the last one of us, seems to imagine 
now that everything was overdone. 

That is in the lines of industrial 
production. Roughly the activity at- 
tained was actually so small that had 
we increased it by a full 66 per cent 
of the level attained, we would only 
have brought it up to the actual level 
of our farm production and to the 
level which simultaneously must have 
permitted all the rest of our basic em- 
ployments to have become fully active 
and at the same time fully profitable. 

There is some firstrate evidence as 
to the fact of immense industrial 
Underemployment at that very time. 
Some while ago, Mr. William Green, 
editor of this magazine in his investi- 
gations of the problem of Technologi- 
cal Unemployment, uncovered the dis- 
quieting fact that at the height of our 
unprecedented industrial production 
as of 1928 and 1929, approximately 
2,000,000 of our fully qualified and 
willing industrial workers were con- 
tinually without anything to do. 

No investigation is required to dis- 
cover where the actual enormous 
shortage and deficiency of industrial 
production, our industrial Underpro- 
duction appeared at that time. 

At that very time there was fully 
valid demand for a volume of indus- 
trial goods and services on the farms 
of these United States, which could it 
only have been supplied must have 
raised the industrial production actu- 
ally attained by a full half more. 

Now the farmers were not falling 
down on their production. Actually 
it was industry, which seemed to be 
overdoing everything, that was actu- 
ally falling down. 

Had the farmers been able to pay 
for the lumber and the implements 
and for the immense supplies of com- 


mercial fertilizers they absolutely 
needed merely to keep up their im- 
provements and to maintain economi- 
cal production, the work called for in 
factories, logging camps, lumber mills, 
mines, quarries and on the railroads 
would surely have called not only for 
the continuously useful employment 
of Mr. Greens’ 2,000,000 involuntary 
idlers but for a great many more 
workers than would readily have been 
found in this country. 

The truth of it is we as a people 
were simply pioneering this thing 
which we call production. For the 
first time in the history of men there 
was chance for the pioneering to suc- 
ceed. Had we but succeeded where 
we should easily enough have suc- 
ceeded we might well have found our- 
selves as short handed as we long 
were on the simpler enterprise of 
pioneering the simple land. 


Production Will Work 


But we were new to our undertak- 
ing. The whole world of men is still 
new to it. That is why so many of us 
now find it easy to believe that our 
undertaking was all nothing but a mad 
splurge in Overproduction. The truth 
is it was only a grand sortie against 
Underproduction. And while it was 
the very greatest thing of the kind yet 
to be seen in this world, we can now 
see that it was really far short of hav- 
ing our total forces behind it. We 
simply didn’t know how to bring them 
to bear. We had themall right. We 
have them yet. 

So although we fell down on our- 
selves, we begin to see now and with 
reasonable certainty, just how that 
happened. Fortunately able to see 
that, we can now begin to get right 
down to the practical business, 











TO A VERY SMALL BIRD 


This in my opinion is not so hope- 
lessly tangled up that we can never 
straighten it out in good enough shape 
to make production do what we ali 
want of it. Production will work and 
be itself only in obedience to a few 
very simple laws. Seeing what these 
are is not much of a job. But seeing 
how to observe them has always been 
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and still is a man’s sized job. Nat- 
urally it has been put off. So it is still 
new and unfamiliar. 

But we can get pretty well ac- 
quainted with it almost right off the 
bat by careful examination of some of 
the things that we ran up against in 
the 20’s. 


TO A VERY SMALL BIRD 


Tiny bill hunting 
So sharp and so quick 
A wisp of a feather, 
A fractional stick ; 
Tucking and weaving 
A hair and a straw 
In artifice wrought 
Without hammer or saw; 
Who can attempt to 
Unravel the rhymes 
Of your reasons that rotate 
With seasons and climes— 
Reducing the world 
To such delicate terms 
As a nest two by one 
And a diet of worms; 
While the wisdom at which 
The philosophers strain 
Is snared by a thread 
In your Lilliput brain. 


—Mary Batiarp DuryeE, Spirit. 














TOMORROW IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by John N. Andrews and Carl A. 
Marsden. McGraw Hill, New 
York, 1939. Price $3.00. Re- 
viewed by Walter L. Daykin, State 


University of Iowa. 


This symposium, written by twenty- 
six men well-trained in their fields, 
deals with many of the crucial prob- 
lems involved in our present social 
and economic society. This book is 
written in a semi-popular style pre- 
sumably because it attempts to ana- 
lyze the important events in the social 
order in such a way that the relatively 
untrained reader may be able to in- 
telligently participate in modern af- 
fairs. Divergent and conflicting ideas 
on controversial matters are pre- 
sented for the enlightenment of the 
reader; in other words, to aid him in 
reaching an objective concensus. 

To the student in the field of social 
sciences, this study contains many 
praiseworthy conceptions. One of 
these is the emphasis placed upon the 
conflict process and the role that it 
performs in the sphere of progress. 
The assumption is made that never 
before has the world experienced as 
much confusion as is prevalent at the 
present time. This chaotic condition 
results in solutions or various tech- 
niques, many of which are panaceas, 
for bringing security and for the res- 
toration of order. In Part I, deal- 
ing with the frame of reference, stress 
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is placed upon the inadequacy of the 
social institutions as the chief cause 
of the present crisis. The economic, 
religious, and educational institutions 
are not functioning in a manner to 
allow the fundamental wishes of per- 
sons to get a proper expression. Un- 
rest is facilitated because those in 
charge of human affairs insist upon 
regulating twentieth century relation- 
ships by an antiquated eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophy. Goals to be reached 
run largely in terms of such abstract 
values as freedom, peace, justice, and 
brotherhood. 

Part II deals with the ways out of 
the existing conflict situations, or in 
other words suggest changes that will 
eventually lead society to its desired 
goals. Chief among the “patterns of 
change”’ proposed to assure the world 
its dream of contentment are capi- 
talism, socialism, communism, and co- 
operation. Capitalism, its defenders 
argue, is an adequate economic sys- 
tem and only when wealth needs to be 
more equitably divided does it need 
a “purgative.” Socialism criticizes 
capitalism and offers a constructive 
program for the conquering of pov- 
erty and exploitation. Communism 
focuses attention upon collective own- 
ership of the basic economic institu- 
tions, that is, ownership is to be trans- 
ferred from the few to the govern- 
ment to assure that profit will be used 
for the common good. The pro- 
ponents of cooperation postulate that 
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LABOR PROBLEMS AND LABOR LAW 


the solution of the world’s ills can be 
accomplished by distributing profits 
to a great number of persons. 

Part III presents the problems or 
maladjustments that must be con- 
fronted in the home environment. 
The problems of the city such as 
crowdedness, political corruption, and 
impersonal relations, are given con- 
siderable treatment. Crime is not due 
to heredity but is a result of environ- 
mental factors, and can be minimized 
by improving our social institutions, 
particularly the school. American 
labor is a house divided against itself. 
Weaknesses in our political institu- 
tion, such as too much government in 
business, and the tendency of the 
Supreme Court to resist the trend 
toward democratic relations, are 
brought into the focus of attention. 
The Social Security Act, passed to 
meet problems of old age, unemploy- 
ment, and other social and economic 
problems, is criticized largely because 
it violates the basic objectives of in- 
surance and because of its inadequate 
provisions. 

Part IV is concerned with foreign 
relations. The writers in this section 
attribute the rise of dictators and the 
military trend in Europe to the treaty 
of Versailles. It is postulated that 
another war would virtually destroy 
our civilization. It is further re- 
gretted that there is a paucity of ca- 
pable leaders to direct the world out 
of the wilderness. America can only 
maintain its neutrality by taking the 
profits out of war, by giving the citi- 
zens a voice in determining whether 
we should have another war, and by 
stopping American corporations from 
arming the rest of the world. America 
should be content with a national de- 
fense that is sufficient for protection. 
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The road to peace involves the re- 
nouncing of war, the accepting of prin- 
ciples of collective responsibility, the 
settling of disputes in a peaceful man- 
ner, and the emphasizing of interna- 
tional social justice. 

While the book reviews many of 
the international and national prob- 
lems rather vividly, it by attempting 
to cover too much material and by 
choice of author gives the reader a su- 
perficial point of view. Some of the es- 
says are too particularistic, assuming, 
for instance, that education is a cure 
for all evils. The book as a whole may 
not be propaganda but individual con- 
tributors often express their peculiar 
biases. Undoubtedly the symposium 
could be materially improved if an 
impartial observer had been chosen 
to deal with some of the problems 
and their solution in an objective 
manner. 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND LaABor Law. 
By Albion G. Taylor, Prentice- 
Hall, New York. Pp. XXV, 363. 
Price $3.75. Reviewed by Philip 
Taft, Brown University. 


“Labor Problems and Labor Law” 
is obviously designed as a textbook in 
one-semester courses on Labor Prob- 
lems. It is divided into six parts, 
each of them dealing with a special 
phase of the labor question. The 
first section, comprising two chapters, 
deals with the effect of the Industrial 
Revolution upon the worker’s life and 
status. The second part deals with 
the origin and objectives of the labor 
movement, and four chapters are de- 
voted to describing the tactics and 
aims of the movement. Part III de- 
votes three chapters to the legal posi- 
tion of the labor movement; the 
author considering the application of 
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the doctrine of conspiracy to labor, 
the status of the labor contract, and 
the purpose and scope of labor legis- 
lation in this section. In Part IV, 
ten chapters are devoted to discus- 
sions of problems such as unemploy- 
ment, social security, women and child 
labor, income, wages and hours of 
work. The fifth section devotes four 
chapters to industrial conflict and the 
law, the injunction and settlement of 
labor disputes, and the two chapters 
in Part VI discuss employers’ associa- 
tions and personnel problems. 

The book contains all the usual 
staples found in labor problems text- 
books. The material is well organized 
and interestingly presented. It con- 
tains nothing strikingly new or novel 
in either ideas or subject matter, but 
it is up to date in its information. A 
desirable feature of the work is the 
detailed descriptions and explanations 
of the legal developments in the field 
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of labor. The author has not only de- 
scribed the latest development, but 
he has traced the legal and sociologi- 
cal concepts upon which these are 


founded. 


THE MInimuM Wace. An Interna- 
tional Survey, Geneva 1939. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by 
the International Labour Office 
(Washington Branch), 734 Jack- 
son Place. Price $1.25. 


An analysis of experience of differ- 
ent countries in minimum wage regu- 
lation, covering Australia, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, New Zealand, Peru and 
the United States of America. Simi- 
lar analyses of the experience of other 
countries will be published at a later 
date, together with a general survey 
of the principles and problems of mini- 
mum-wage regulation. 


SMALL THINGS 


When a man dies one thinks of weighty things, 
His name and if he has a son to take 

It now. The changes that his death will make 
In business. But a woman dies and wrings 

The heart to tears with thought of little things. 
Sprigged china that she loved, her feathery cake, 
Her flair for blue, the trouble she would take 


With seedlings. 


(Can there be recurring springs 


And she not here to gaily run out door 
And cut white lilacs from the bush she tended?) 
Her way of cheering you with a soft chair 


And tea. 
Small happy things! 


And, more than all, the smile she wore. 
But, now that they are ended, 


What matters life or any big affair? 


—Gracrk H. SHERWOOD. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Longshoremen, garment 
workers, printers, motion picture op- 
erators and railway clerks pay sick 
benefits to their members. The Mo- 
bile Branch of the Seamen pays a regu- 
lar weekly hospital benefit to its mem- 
bers who are laid up in the Marine 
Hospital. Carpenters, through agree- 
ment, received a ten cent an hour wage 
increase bringing their scale to $1.00 
an hour; painters are negotiating for 
90 cents an hour and several contrac- 
tors have already signed. Work has 
slackened somewhat in the building 
and construction line. Tunnel project 
under Mobile River delayed through 
failure of Public Service Corporations 
changing locations of underground 
conduits and man-holes. Several hun- 
dred workers are being kept idle by 
this dilatory action. Under the direc- 
tion of Agent William Ross of the 
Seafarers International Union a local 
Marine Council has been established 
including all seamen, longshoremen, 
teamsters, warehousemen, etc. There 
is a tendency on the part of banks and 
Chamber of Commerce to encourage 
the payment of less than the union 
rate of wages and to give encourage- 
ment to those in charge of large con- 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ re- 
ports for April. 
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struction operations to use anti-union 
labor. A large low-renting project 
under the direction of the Summer- 
ville Apartment Company is doing all 
within its power to break down the 
local union conditions and seemingly 
has the active support of the two ele- 
ments mentioned above.—CHARLES 
H. FRANCK. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield——Barbers and cooks 
and waiters pay sick benefits. Agree- 
ments remain the same as last year 
as far as wages are concerned but 
there have been some minor changes 
in working conditions. Employment 
in the oil industry is decreasing. Farm 
work is increasing. The writer ex- 
pects to make application for a char- 
ter for a teachers’ union. The Grange 
cooperates with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions—C. E. 
SHEETS. 

San Pedro.—Employment is in- 
creasing. Retail clerks are cooperat- 
ing with local merchants to bolster up 
buying locally. Majority of local 
unions report conditions “good.” No 
anti-union sentiment. Relationship 
between American Federation of La- 
bor unions and the merchants and 
builders is fine —GrorGE J. MADER. 
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CANADA 


Three Rivers.—Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers Local Union No. 136 pro- 
vides that $25.00 a week shall be paid 
to any member for a certain number 
of weeks when absent from work be- 
cause of illness. Four union agree- 
ments were automatically renewed in 
the paper industry. Negotiations 
opened for renewal of agreement with 
minor changes by Foundry Employees 
Union No. 134. Paper mills, foun- 
dries and textile mills are operating 
with about 65 per cent of their em- 
ployees. The unemployed are work- 
ing on government projects. Union 
membership is developing a decided 
interest in cooperatives. Through an 
organization campaign the operating 
engineers have been successful in en- 
listing practically all engineers in the 
city in their union, and they are now 
negotiating for an agreement. Long- 
shoremen are working for an agree- 
ment.—E. Lajole. 

Quebec.—Our Trades Council has 
met with splendid success due to their 
weekly broadcast of labor propa- 
ganda. A mass meeting was held 
March 21. The writer addressed a 
meeting of paper workers at Beaupre, 
about twenty-five miles from here, 
and as a result there is every indica- 
tion that they will secure an agree- 
ment with the St. Anne Paper Com- 
pany. About 100 attended the meet- 
ing.—JosEPH MATTE. 

Windsor.—Street railway carmen 
pay sick benefits to their members. 
Division 616 of the Street Railway 
Carmen secured an agreement carry- 
ing the closed shop, increased wages, 
check-off system and a week’s holiday 
with pay. Civic workers negotiated 
an agreement carrying wage increase, 
closed shop, and two weeks’ vacation 
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with pay. Employment is decreasing 
with no work at all in the building 
industry. Hotelmen’s Association is 
anti-union refusing to bargain with 
the union and also refused under the 
Industrial Standards Act to have any- 
thing to do with the Government.— 
O. KircHIne. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Barbers, teamsters and 
plumbers pay sick benefits to their 
members. The Chauffeurs and Ware- 
housemen’s Union has signed an agree- 
ment with the Warehouse and Trans- 
fer Companies that covers about 90 
per cent of the employees in this dis- 
trict. The agreement gives a sub- 
stantial increase in wages and better 
working conditions. The employment 
situation has not changed as to the 
number of men working—however, 
where men are being laid off in some 
industries this is offset by others se- 
curing werk in the seasonal industries. 
Members of Brick and Clay Workers 
Union No. 643 have been on strike 
for the past fifteen days with the re- 
sult that they have signed an agree- 
ment with one company but have been 
unsuccessful in their attempt to have 
the largest employer sign up. There 
seems to be a statewide movement in 
process of organization known as the 
Industrial Construction Council that 
is composed of attorneys and employ- 
ers that have for their objective the 
fighting of unions.—O. E. McGu re. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—Electricians provide 
sick benefits for their members. Em- 
ployees of the Burris Express of Mil- 
ford, through agreement, secured 
wage increase of from $20.00 to 
$30.00 a week. A general increase 
of $20.00 per week per man was 
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given to men working on the Eastern 
Shore operation. Employment is 
keeping up to the average for haul- 
ing, building trades work is increasing 
and in the small manufacturing plants 
work is on the decline. Considerable 
sentiment is displayed by several 
groups of anti-union employers al- 
though the average are seemingly sat- 
isfied with conditions—RoBert W. 
HILL. 
FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Due to the closing of 
the citrus fruit season employment is 
decreasing. A new local union of re- 
tail clerks with eighty charter mem- 
bers and a meat cutters’ union with 
sixteen charter members have been 
installed. There is no outright anti- 
union activity ——FRANK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.— The Central Railway 
Company provides a hospital at Sa- 
vannah for all its employees. Mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers connected with 
the Georgia Power Company have 
secured a satisfactory agreement. 
Clerks at the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Stores secured closed shop agreement 
carrying $2.00 a week wage increase 
and a half day off each week with elim- 
ination of Sunday work, four full holi- 
days in the year, and other benefits. 
Work is at a standstill and will be 
until the slum clearance project gets 
under way—$1,800,000 of Govern- 
ment and local funds will be used. 
Architects are drawing plans and 80 
per cent of the owners of prospective 
sites have signed options. About one 
hundred and fifty persons attended 
the open meeting of the Macon Fed- 
eration of Trades—the principal ad- 
dress on the union label drive was 
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made by G. D. W. Burt, executive 
editor of the Macon News. Meat 
cutters and clerks are displaying store 
cards in all Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Stores. Anti-union sentiment is strong 
among employers of auto workers. 
The writer has been working on hav- 
ing locals affiliate with the central 
body and we now have eighteen af- 
filiates, the highest number in twenty- 
five years.—WILLIAM A. McKENNA. 


ILLINOIS 

Carlinville—All affiliates of this 
Assembly report gains in membership 
and public cooperation due to recent 
circulation of a form letter to all busi- 
ness houses and civic leaders, listing 
names, addresses and phone numbers 
of the business agents for all locals in 
this city. This letter urged coopera- 
tion with the unions of all trades and 
crafts. 

We are cooperating with several 
neighboring central bodies in an en- 
deavor to perfect a district organiza- 
tion to coordinate the movement of 
these bodies in this trade area. We 
are asking that this district organiza- 
tion be given a charter from the 
American Federation of Labor in 
order to strengthen our moves. 

Plans are now under way to speed 
up the securing of right of way for a 
new hard road and subway that will 
give employment to a large number of 
laborers and truck drivers over a pe- 
riod of several months. A committee 
was appointed by this body to renew 
such negotiations after they had been 
stopped due to political controversy. 
We have been granted an audience 
with the officials responsible and hope 
to complete this task to the advantage 
of labor and the future of our city. 

An open Forum is being conducted 
here and two monthly meetings have 
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been held to date. Labor has taken 
an active part in the formation of this 
organization—both in the selection of 
speakers and in the subjects for talks. 
Unemployment has been the topic for 
both meetings and it was the vote of 
those present that discussion of this 
subject be continued. 

We are compiling a card index of 
all union members in the city. This 
will make a complete record available 
from one source and should prove a 
most valuable aid in checking the 
standing of union members when such 
information is needed on short notice. 
We have found that this index would 
have been of much assistance in many 
past instances. 

Our newest affiliate is Local No. 
46, Bartenders Union. They are go- 
ing forward with a sure and certain 
tread. Nearly all taverns in their 
jurisdiction are signed up. No trouble 
is anticipated but should occasion arise 
preparation is made to give them our 
full assistance. 

The Retail Clerks are very active 
and have all but five merchants under 
contract. All chains are signed with 
exception of Montgomery Ward or- 
der office. They have refused to rec- 
ognize the Clerks’ Union. So far we 
have been unable to reach an agree- 
ment with them. 

This city had been without a Cen- 
tral Body for a period of several years 
until about 18 months ago when this 
Assembly was formed. Rapid prog- 
ress has been made in making this 
community “union conscious” and we 
are becoming a more important factor 
daily in community life here. 

No industries are located here with 
exception of one small mine. Truck- 
ers, laborers, bartenders, clerks, paint- 
ers and carpenters make up the ma- 
jority of union members here. We 
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have about 2,000 persons, adults and 
children, dependent upon WPA and 
relief for support. Such conditions 
make unionization more difficult. The 
population here is generously esti- 
mated at 6,000. 

We have had an influx of farm ten- 
ants who have left the farm and 
moved into town to work on WPA. 
Housing conditions here are critical. 
Every available housing facility is be- 
ing utilized, even resorting to use of 
store buildings and houses that were 
previously abandoned as unfit for 
dwellings. 

A copy of the minutes of every 
meeting of this assembly is mailed to 
the secretaries of the affiliated locals 
in order that a complete record of the 
proceedings may be permanently filed 
with them.—Marion CHIsM. 

Centralia.—Carpenters, sheet metal 
workers and plumbers, through agree- 
ment, secured increased wages and the 
last named also established the forty 
hour week for their employees. In 
the construction industry, employment 
is on the increase. Laundry workers 
are organizing. Oil refinery workers 
secured the closed shop and increased 
pay.—CHARLEs F. FRANK. 

Chicago.—There will be no change 
in the wage agreements for the build- 
ing trades. Building shows some en- 
couragement but not enough to war- 
rant any influx of labor from outside 
communities. Chicago and Illinois 
State Federations of Labor are co- 
operating with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in general organization 
work. The mercantile interests are 
decidedly anti-union and are at pres- 
ent lending strong resistance to efforts 
of labor plans for organization. Prop- 
aganda in the press is slanderous and 
prejudiced in efforts to mould public 
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belief that labor is radical in its prac- 
tices. —R. L. REDCLIFFE. 

Danville.—The building industry is 
hard hit, with no PWA or other Gov- 
ernment aid and not much private 
work contemplated. We expect the 
majority of our mechanics to work in 
surrounding cities where lots of PWA 
work is in progress. The building 
trades called a holiday and donated 
some forty cars towards the candi- 
dacy of two union men for commis- 
sioners of the city. They were elected 
together with two more favorable 
candidates and a very cooperative 
mayor. A group of independent con- 
tractors have banded together to de- 
feat organized labor —nine labor 
leaders were indicted at last grand 
jury for activity on picket lines. 
There has been no trial as yet—WIL- 
LIAM L. WATSON. 

Macomb.—Employment records of 
the WPA in McDonough County 
show that private employment has 
taken quite a few from their rolls. 
One reason for this increased employ- 
ment is that a new pottery has started 
operations here. Efforts are being 
made to organize the workers of the 
Globe American Corporation by Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 21284.—Don- 
ALD KREIDER. 

Mt. Vernon.—Garment Workers 
Union No. 20893 signed a new con- 
tract carrying a fine adjustment in 
wages, improved working conditions. 
Boot and shoe workers also signed a 
similar agreement and hope that next 
year they will be able to include the 
closed shop. Employment is on the 
increase and the general trend is for 
improved conditions of work. Mem- 
bers of Textile Workers Union No. 
21025 secured improved working con- 
ditions and other favorable adjust- 
ments. Business is on the upgrade. 
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The writer feels that union labor is 
making more friends each day and 
if we can put over a union hospital 
it will further promote this feeling. 
—RALPH GROVES. 

Paris.—Grain processors are try- 
ing to negotiate an agreement with 
the Illinois Mills, Inc., and are asking 
for a wage increase of 15 per cent. 
Employment is on the upgrade in 
union ranks. We are signing up the 
workers of the Stewart Manufactur- 
ing Company who make iron and steel 
wire, hog rings, fan guards and many 
other articles. The Chamber of Com- 
merce and Retired Farmers Associa- 
tion continue war on unions and are 
trying to elect city officials to further 
their ends. Unions are supporting 
two candidates who have American 
Federation of Labor membership.— 
CLAuDE E. PEcK. 

Springfield.—Typographical Union 
No. 177 pays sick benefits to its mem- 
bers. Roofers secured a wage increase 
of ten cents an hour. Employment is 
increasing. A Mailers Union was or- 
ganized and secured charter from the 
International Typographical Union. 
Federal employees at the Federal 
Building have formed a new union 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Employers are helping 
our unions to reelect a union man on 
the school board. The writer re- 
ceived the highest vote of the seven 
delegates.—R. E. WoopMANSEE. 

Waukegan.— Most of the local 
unions have discontinued paying sick 
benefits. Bridge and structural iron 
workers local pays an accident benefit. 
Work is increasing in the construction 
industry and in the factories business 
is going on fairly well. The Finnish 
cooperative is the largest here—their 
dairy is 100 per cent organized and 
their meat cutters also belong to a 
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union, We also have two smaller 
cooperatives but their employees are 
not organized. We have an unfair 
newspaper which is plenty anti-union. 
—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 
Kokomo.— Molders and barbers 


unions pay sick benefits. The elec- 
trical workers have a new agreement 
with the same wages but reduced their 
work week from forty-four to forty 
hours. Employment is on the up- 
grade. Work will soon begin on a 
Government housing project to cost 
$650,000. Several school buildings 
are also being erected. Roofers have 
organized. Truck drivers have reor- 
ganized and have secured agreements 
in the different states. The Building 
Trades Council is operating in fine 
style and all locals are affliated. 
Labor now owns a beautiful home 
of its own. The writer believes that 
the public is becoming more labor con- 
scious and better cooperation is com- 
ing our way.—H. E. VINCENT. 
Shelbyville—After a strike of one 
week against a proposed wage reduc- 
tion the carpenters resumed work at 
the Albert Furniture Company. A 
settlement was effected with no wage 
reduction, seniority rights restored, 
and men to share 25 per cent of profits 
on coming year’s business. Work in 
the furniture industry is slack with the 
Spiegel Furniture Company closing 
until May 7. The Chambers Com- 
pany, makers of ranges, is working on 
the forty-four hour a week basis. 
When they renewed their contract 
laundry workers secured a 5 per cent 
increase in wages. The writer is as- 
sisting in a reinstatement drive for 
the stove mounters and carpenters and 
is meeting with good results. City 
officials are very hostile to organized 


labor. The business men, however, 
are beginning to realize that organ- 
ized labor means higher pay rolls and 
more business and there is a much 
kindlier feeling on their part.— 
Harry H. Licutroor. 

Vincennes.—Central Fibre Prod- 
ucts Company employees secured an 
agreement carrying the forty-four 
hour week but no wage increase; 
teamsters working for the Tip Top 
Creamery secured wage increase of 
six cents an hour; ice plant employees, 
3 cents an hour. Employment is 
slowly increasing and we have a bright 
outlook with twenty-two miles of 
levee construction and a $300,000 
housing project besides a decided 
trend in home building. All of the 
important industrial plants are organ- 
ized and we have an active Central 
Labor Union and a live Building 
Trades Council. The local Chamber 
of Commerce is anti-union.—B. 
FRANK YOCUM. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Teamsters pay sick 
benefits. Employment is increasing 
on construction jobs. People were 
hard to convince but now the general 
sentiment toward unionism is good. 
It was a hard fight but 90 per cent 
of the contractors are now working 
under union agreements. Indications 
are that May 15 will see most of the 
building laborers and members of all 
crafts employed.—J. O. Jones. 

Des Moines.—Street carmen only 
pay sick benefits. The following wage 
increases were reported: Yellow cab 
drivers, 10 per cent; beer and. soft 
drink drivers from $1.00 to $2.00 a 
week; employees of the Billing Gage 
Company, makers of extracts, $1.60 
a week of forty-four hours. About 
1,200 employees of oil station lessees 
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ACME 
MILE MASTER 


TIRES 
offer ALL these features: 


CENTIMONY—exclusive new heat- 
resisting feature in the tread stock. 


NEW TREAD DESIGN—with tread 
claws for positive traction and safe 
grip on all road surfaces. More 
working rubber and straight line 
start and stop. 


STONE - PROOF om 
“pick-ups,” cuts down 
creases blow-out aneus. 


LATEX DIPPED CORDS—Every 
single cord is latex dipped—and 
friction insulated. Two layers of 
— between each ply prolong tire 
e. 

DOUBLE BREAKER STRIPS— 
assure effective shock absorption— 
sturdy buttresses to buck curb and 
rut with greater safety. 

LASTING BEAUT Y—white side- 
walls reversible to black for renew- 
ing beauty and maintaining con- 
stantly neat appearance. 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 














Keeps These Tires Cooler, 
Safer—and Cuts Down Wear! 


Acme Mile Master tires are made with heat-resisting 
Centimony—the newly developed feature that minimizes 
internal friction. It steps up mileage and service, cuts 
down wear. This—and five other new features—are com- 
bined in Acme Mile Master tires to give you the utmost 
in tire economy. And you get the famous 12-month Acme 
Bond, the extremely liberal warranty. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 


NEW THRILLING RADIO DRAMA every Friday eve- 
ning at 8 o’clock E.D.T. Hear an exciting chapter of the 


“Romance of Oil.” The program also stars Lucille Man- 
ners, Ross Graham, Frank Black and the Cities Service 


Singers and Orchestra. 


World’s Fair? Go by car! ... enjoy more... 
see more ... save more. Have your car 
“Cities Serviced” all the way! 


CITIES SERVICE 
OILS AND GASOLENES 


“SERVICE is our middle name!”’ 
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have joined the teamsters union.— 
James W, SOuUTTER. 


KANSAS 


Salina.—Employment in building 
trades on increase; all mills running 
all units; bricklayers all working and 
other employment generally slightly 
up. The writer has completed or- 
ganization of a local of teamsters and 
chauffeurs with twenty charter mem- 
bers. All unions, with the exception 
of a few building trades and railroad 
shops crafts, are affiliated with the 
Central Labor Union. The Central 
Labor Union is starting a monthly 
bulletin containing news from all af- 
filiates. Group hospitalization is be- 
ing worked out between local unions 
and hospitals—A. V. LUNDGREN. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington.—New agreements have 
been signed by carpenters, truck dri- 
vers, engineers and common building 
laborers.—W. R. BRUCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—Local Union No. 104 
of the electricians pay sick benefits. 
We are trying to secure the passage of 
a housing project which will be bene- 


ficial to building trades. Cooks and 
waitresses have secured a wage in- 
crease and preferential agreement 
with Harvard University. The writer 
assisted in the organization of the 
workers at the Dewey-Almy Chemical 
Company and the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany at Watertown. Sentiment is 
pro-union here—Howarp H. Lircu- 
FIELD. 

Lawrence.—Plumbers, steamfitters 
and electricians pay sick benefits. La- 
borers secured wage increase from 
6214 cents to 75 cents an hour; chauf- 
feurs a 20 per cent wage raise and 


cooks and waiters 10 percent. Work 
in the construction industry is picking 
up. Textiles are in their off season. 
The writer is working on the organi- 
zation of the warehousemen and ex- 
pects to have all men organized 
shortly—Timorny H. O’NEIL. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint—General Motors Corpora- 
tion is our principal employer and 
most of the workers purchase the 
products of this concern. Employ- 
ment in the automobile industry is not 
improving. Membership in the Culi- 
nary Workers Union is increasing and 
they are constantly signing up more 
restaurants and taverns. Plumbers 
and steamfitters have signed agree- 
ments with ten of the largest contrac- 
tors.—WILBUR S. DzAN. 

Grand Rapids.—Employees of the 
Michigan Bumper Corporation have 
secured an agreement carrying senior- 
ity rights, ten cents an hour increased 
pay and is the only industry in the city 
giving vacations with pay, time and 
one half for over time and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. A 
general organization campaign is on 
among polishers, and building crafts. 
Printers and truck drivers have been 
gaining in membership _ steadily 
through activities of their unions.— 
GLEN DRAKE. 

Kalamazoo.—Electricians pay sick 
benefits. All unions take care of their 
sick members when the case warrants 
it. Our union agreements signed the 
first of the year carried closed shops, 
increased wages, improved working 
conditions. The building trades are 
very busy and there are not enough 
tradesmen at this time to fill jobs va- 
cant. Work in factories is slowly 
picking up. The farmers have what 
they call a cooperative and ask all 
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Screens of Bronze 


save you money every year... 
yet cost only 40¢ more 


This year and every year, 
screens of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire will save you money. 
This durable screening does 
not require painting, patch- 
ing or periodic replacement, 
becauseBronze canneverrust. 
Bronze screening always 
looks better, too. It with- 
stands rain and wear . 


with ordinary abuse remains 
tight and firm for years. And 
it is not expensive . . . Costs 
only about 40¢ more per 
full length window. 

This Spring buy screens 
made of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire, which is of standard 
gauge and is used by lead- 
ing weavers of screen cloth. 





Aufawon 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of 








union members to buy at their store. 
The writer has been trying to have 
sheet metal workers form a union. 
This town is very well organized.— 
GeoRGE HEATH. 


MISSISSIPPI 


McComb.—Federal Labor Unions 
Nos. 20673 and 20675, United Gar- 
ment Workers Union No. 114, Car- 
men’s Union No. 875 and Barbers’ 
Union No. 852 pay sick benefits to 
their members. Our garment workers’ 
union recently negotiated an agree- 
ment with the Van Dyke Mills calling 
for increased wages, better working 
conditions and the closed shop. The 
members are well pleased with their 
new agreement and grateful to Mr. 
Reynolds for his assistance. Employ- 
ment is increasing in the railroad 
shops but is falling off considerably in 


the textiles. The Van Dyke Mills are 
running full time. Work in the build- 
ing trades is at a standstill, as there is 
practically no building in progress. 
The Central Labor Union’s organiz- 
ing committee expect to perfect a 
building trades council. We are hop- 
ing the slum clearance project will 
assist the building trades.—J. C. BuL- 
LOCK. 
MISSOURI 


Joplin—The bakery workers new 
agreement carries wage increase of 
$3.00 to $9.00 a week. Employment 
is at a standstill. The Central Labor 
Union is on the upgrade and organiz- 
ing activity is better than in years.— 
Rosert L. BRouGu. 

Moberly. — Teamsters, chauffeurs 
and stablemen are securing new agree- 
ments with wage increases. There is 
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a slight increase in employment. We 
have a cooperative dairy and the em- 
ployees are organized. Unions of 
bakery and confectionery workers and 
hotels and restaurant employees have 
been chartered, the latter with sev- 
enty-one members.—R. E. LEE. 

Moberly. — Barbers’ Union No. 
342 pays sick benefits. Agreements 
and wage increases have been secured 
by the following unions—auto me- 
chanics, 15 per cent; boot and shoe 
workers, 5 per cent; waitresses and 
bartenders, 25 per cent; bricklayers, 
25 per cent; common laborers, 40 per 
cent; meat cutters, 15 per cent. We 
are still persisting in our effort to 
make this town 100 per cent union.— 
CHESTER MAXEY. 


NEW YORK 


Auburn.—Our fourth meeting in 
connection with our contemplated La- 
bor Day celebration took place April 
12 with eighteen unions represented. 
Brother Clark reported that he had 
secured permission to use the park for 
the day with the stipulation that we 
would take care of parking cars and 
that none of our speakers would com- 
ment unfavorably on other organiza- 
tions. Brother Murray reported on 
the music for the occasion and that he 
had secured prices for the bands. 
Floats have been planned by the meat 
cutters, building council, chauffeurs 
and plumbers. We have decided on 
our line of march if we can obtain the 
necessary permission from the Semi- 
nary authorities. A preliminary meet- 
ing has been held by women interested 
and active in the labor movement and 
they have applied for charter for an 
auxiliary— THOMAS EDGAR. 

Jamestown.—Bakery workers are 
negotiating agreements with the 
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twenty baking concerns. Street car 
and bus operators have signed an 
agreement. Employment is just 
about holding an even keel—many of 
our local tradesmen are working in 
New York City. To have a coopera- 
tive store is the present topic of dis- 
cussion and we hope to make a suc- 
cess of it. We have carried on in a 
conservative manner and there does 
not seem to be any anti-union senti- 
ment here.—WILLIAM G. McCoo. 
Massena.—Bartenders and culi- 
nary workers pay sick benefits. Alumi- 
num Workers Union No. 19256 has 
negotiated an agreement with the 
Aluminum Company of America with 
time and one half over the eight-hour 
shift and the forty hour week in all 
departments. Due mostly to govern- 
ment orders, employment at the 
Aluminum Company is picking up. 
We hope to make this a 100 per cent 
union shop. Employers and business 
men are willing to make the best of 
having unions but would rather haye 
it as it was before 1934 when no 
unions existed or could even be or- 
ganized. Organizers were told to 
keep going.—F RANK R. MEYERS. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem—Two of our local 
unions pay sick benefits to their mem- 
bers. Common laborers, through 
agreement, secured a wage increase of 
5 percent. Employment is gradually 
increasing. Efforts will be made to 
organize laundry workers. 

—GEORGE BENJAMIN. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Bricklayers have a death 
fund. Engineers carry members’ union 
dues when sick. Printers pay $5.00 a 
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A BALANCED DIET 
- vital to your familys Health 


A well-balanced daily diet for healthy people Eat at regular intervals and whenever pos- 


should include a plentiful supply of ‘‘Protec- sible take time to sit quietly at a table and en- 
tive Foods’—milk and other dairy products, joy a well-chosen meal. Regular eating habits 
fresh vegetables and fruits. These are neces- are especially important for growing children. 
sary to maintain health and build resistance to Givereal thought to your diet whether youeat 
disease—not simply “desirable extras. at home or in restaurants. You will find it de- 


Your diet should also include “Building cidedly worth-while, for remember this—keep- 
Foods,” particularly meat, fish, cheese and ing healthy begins with the eating of proper 
poultry —necessary to make sturdy muscles. foods, in proper quantities, at proper times. 

It should in addition contain daily servings of Your whole family may profit from reading the 
“Energy Foods”—sugar, bread, cereals and Metropolitan booklet ‘‘The Family Food Sup- 
fats—which create power for work, play and ply.” It describes the values of various foods 
all other activities of the body. and the elements they contain. Homemakers, 
especially, will like the advice on how to plan 
appetizing, nourishing and inexpensive meals. 
A post card or thecoupon will bring youacopy. 


Allof the elements contained in such a diet are 
important to protect health. Milk is particu- 
larly valuable. Wherever possible every child ts 
should have a quart and every adult a pinta Vy¢ 
day—as a beverage or used in other food. 









METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO, 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dept. 6-F-39 

Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, your booklet ‘‘The Family Food 
Supply.” 






But a “balanced diet’’ is concerned with mare £& 
than just ‘‘what” you eat. “How” and “when” — 
must be considered. The eat-and-run habit 
is likely to take a heavy toll in stomach disor- 











Name 
ders. If you have only fifteen minutes, a light Sittin 
meal such as a bowl of crackers and milk ines 
followed by fruit, will do you more good than ions 





a heavier meal swallowed practically whole. 





Plan to visit The Metropolitan’s Exhibits at 
THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR and THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORE, N. Y. 

Copyright, 1939, by Metropolitan Life I Company 
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week to sick members. Numerous 
agreements were renewed carrying im- 
proved working conditions but wage 
increases were few. Private employ- 
ment is on the increase. Industry and 
construction decreasing on WPA. 
Many are still out of work. We have 
the Akron Consumers Cooperative, 
Inc. The Ohio State Federation of 
Labor convenes here July 17. 
—H. D. Jones. 

Canton.—Local Unions Numbers 
92 and 113 of the Teamsters and 
Local Union No. 521 of Common 
Laborers pay a death benefit. Local 
Union No. 143 of the Carpenters pay 
a sick benefit. Common Laborers’ 
Union No. 521 is negotiating contract 
with the general contractors. Em- 
ployment in the building trades is in- 
creasing and in other lines is holding 
its own. A union of roofers was 
chartered with jurisdiction over Stark, 
Carroll, Wayne and Tuscwaraus 
counties. —HEnry E. MARTIN. 

Cleveland.—Bartenders UnionNo. 
108, Cooks Union No. 167, Waiters 
Union No. 106, and Waitresses 
Union No. 107, all provide sick bene- 
fits for their members. In the major- 
ity of industries employment is pick- 
ing up. The strike of the pharmacists, 
retail clerks, warehouse employees, 
and building service workers against 
the Marshall, Standard and Wein- 
berger Drug Stores is in its fourth 
week and all unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor are 
cooperating. The morale of the 
workers is good. Anti-union senti- 
ment is increasing due to activities of 
the Associated Industries and the law 
firm of Stanley and Smoyer, open shop 
attorneys, whose hand is seen in every 
labor dispute in the city—-ERNEST 
Howarp. 
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Hamilton.—Molders and painters 
pay sick benefits. All building trades 
have secured signed agreements cover- 
ing 1939. Employment is increasing 
somewhat.—JOE GALLAGHER. 

Springfield.— Annual dinner of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly held 
Thursday, April 20, is in honor of 
officers and veteran members of local 
unions. Its purpose is to bring labor 
leaders together to promote better 
understanding of local problems as 
well as aiding the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor in their legislative cam- 
paigns. Speakers will be Francis J. 
Dillon, general organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Michael J. Lyden, president Ohio 
State Federation of Labor. New 
wage agreement has been made by the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. The two- 
year contract increases wages to $59 


per week. It provides for the five-day 
week. Employees of The Skipworth 
Packing Company, following strike, 
have obtained a 15 per cent increase 
in wages and the 48-hour work week. 
All strikers are returned to employ- 


ment. Miss Gladys Deisch, organ- 
izer, was in charge of negotiations. 
Employment is continuing to improve, 
particularly noticeable in building 
trades. Metal and printing trades 
somewhat slow, with prospects of im- 
provement. There are several Credit 
Unions in the city. None is operated 
by a trades union. Trades unionists 
are members. No local unions pay 
sick benefits from local treasuries.— 


C. W. Ricu. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield.—Retail clerks and laun- 


dry workers have new agreements 
carrying slight wage increases. Em- 
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ployment at a standstill since April 1 
due to deadlock on coal situation and 
as a result railroads and all other in- 
dustries have laid off workers. The 
writer with the assistance of Brother 
Ramsey is trying to have barbers come 
back into the fold, but our work has 
been temporarily suspended due to the 
slugging of several A. F. of L. mem- 
bers by persons unknown.—E. L. 
DOUGLAS. 

Charleston.—Carpenters’ union of 
St. Albans pays sick benefits. Em- 
ployees of three sand and gravel com- 
panies have secured agreements carry- 
ing wage increases of about 10 per 
cent. Other contracts are in process 
of negotiation and we look for suc- 
cess. Progressive miners are very 
active and meeting with success. The 
sentiment throughout West Virginia, 
except in a few localities, is favorable 
to unionism and particularly to the 
American Federation of Labor.— 
Tom CAIRNS. 

Clarksburg —The Building and 
Construction Trades Council has 
signed agreements with Henry Hasel- 
bacher, general contractor, Petiteto 
Construction Company, carrying 
closed shop and prevailing wage and 
with Roy C. Bramham, road builder. 
Employment in the construction in- 
dustry is improving. Members of 
Teamsters’ Union No. 342 are on 
strike affecting fifteen transportation 
operators.—PAUL E. WEBER. 
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WISCONSIN 


Janesville.—Butchers and meat 
cutters held their state convention 
May 1and2. Mrs. Elizabeth Bunce 
has organized a Ladies Auxiliary to 
the Beloit Central Labor Union. Anti- 
union sentiment seems to be lying dor- 
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mant among local foes of labor.— 
Cart E. BuNCE. 

Superior.—Because of business con- 
ditions there will be no changes made 
in working agreements this year. Con- 
tract was sent to the International 
ofice for approval by the newly or- 
ganized hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees union—this agreement carries 
a 20 per cent wage increase. A slight 
increase in employment for the build- 
ing trades and the ore docks. Unions 
are interested in three cooperative 
stores—the employees of these stores 
are 100 per cent organized and are 
very active in union affairs. The cen- 
tral cooperative wholesale is one of 
the largest wholesales in the north- 
west. A union of automobile sales- 
men has been chartered. The Supe- 
rior Federation of Labor took the 
initiative in having the question of 
Government housing placed on the 
ballot because of sentiment against 
the program by real estate owners. 
The vote was 9414 for as against 
6530. The people also voted for $1,- 
500 for a spot survey which we feel is 
a distinct victory for organized labor. 
The Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture, organized and controlled by the 
large industrialists of our state, have 
carried on a very successful anti-union 
campaign and through their efforts 
have elected the most reactionary leg- 
islators in the history of the state. 
The state labor relations law, better 
known as the little Wagner Act, which 
was enacted into law by the Progres- 
sive legislators in 1937, played a very 
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important part in helping to organize 
thousands of workers into the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Three 
weeks ago Bill 155-A was signed by 
the Governor, which amends the act 
and destroys the effectiveness of the 
law. They were not satisfied in amend- 
ing the labor relations law, so last 
Thursday, April 20, by a 22 to 11 
vote after four hours of debate, the 
Senate concurred with the Assembly’s 
54-44 passage of the bill sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 
and introduced by a fascist-leaning 
legislator. This bill will replace the 
labor relations law of 1937. Bill 
154-A is now before the Governor for 
his signature. This bill is the most 
vicious anti-union legislation ever to 
be placed on the statute books of our 
state. You may ask what organized 
labor of Wisconsin will do about it. 
Organized labor has always been in 
the thick of the fight and they are not 
going to retreat now because the 
enemy has moved into our state capi- 
tol. Wisconsin has been known far 
and wide as the most progressive state 
in the union, where the people have 
full control of their state affairs and 
work for the common good of all. 
Therefore one of our most important 
objectives is to bring Wisconsin back 
into the progressive column in 1940. 
Yes, anti-union sentiment is general 
throughout the state, but we intend to 
carry on our organization work and 
build up the membership of the newly 
organized unions, and hold our ranks 
together.—ARTHUR R. MATTSON. 
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CONFERENCE DAYS 


Margaret announced. 
“You mean all of them?” 
asked Mal. 

“Yes, all of them. They have a 
membership of thirty, so we will 
have to do some serious thinking 
on how to take care of them,” 
Cappy added. 

“And it’s up tous. We're the 


v Ts whole bunch is coming,” 


, committee in charge !” Patricia 


di 


LOE Ng GN RE “+ eae 


commented. 

“You’re right. Let’s get busy,” 
said Cappy. “We had better elect 
a chairman at once so we can 
begin.” 

“T nominate you, Cappy,” came 
from Beth Sykes. 

“T second it, and move the rest 
do, too,” Patricia said. 

By general acclaim Cappy Hall 
became chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements for the reci- 
procity meeting of the Blair and 
Canfield Junior Unions. The two 
towns were not far distant from 
each other. Late in October the 
Canfield group had gone to Blair 
for a big rally. The Blair lodge 
entertained them royally the day 
they were there. The following 
month, through representatives, 
it }ad been decided that the Can- 
fiel| Junior Union would be hosts 


to the Blairians for a two day 
session to be held the early part 
of the year. The date was finally 
set for the last week-end in Jan- 
uary. Immediately after the holi- 
days the committee was appointed 
to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of 
the guests. Another was named 
to formulate a program which 
would be instructive, enjoyable, 
and generally worthwhile to the 
young people of both organiza- 
tions. The Canfield Junior 
Unionists had twenty-four mem- 
bers, and the Blairians thirty. 
Fifty-four young people were 
therefore going to take part in 
the anticipated event. 

“The committee will please 
come to order,’’ Cappy said. 
“Since we have so much before 
us I trust we will undertake our 
task in all earnestness. First of 
all, we have to find places for 
thirty people to sleep. I have the 
list here of the Blair people. 
There are eighteen boys and 
tweive girls. I have a list also of 
our members. I have canvassed 
our membership and find that the 
following eleven girls can accom- 
modate the girl visitors.’’ He 
read the list of names, and added, 






























“Margaret Speckman says she 
can take two girls, so the women 
are taken care of as far as sleep- 
ing purposes are concerned. That 
also includes their Saturday 
morning breakfast. 

“Now as to the boys, we have 
only thirteen and they have eight- 
een. I understand that eleven of 
our members can provide beds 
for one apiece, and that Bill Cook 
has room for three. His two 
brothers are at school and he says 
they have an extra cot, so four- 
teen have bed room. That leaves 
four boys to place. Are there any 
suggestions?” 

“Tl was talking about the con- 
ference at home the other night. 
My Uncle Malcolm offered to 
take two boys if we needed to find 
places outside the homes of our 
members. Give me two names 
and assign those fellows to Mr. 
M. E. Copley,” came from Mal. 

“That’s fine,” Cappy said as he 
wrote down the’name and ad- 
dress of Mal’s uncle. “We ac- 
cept the proffered assistance with 
pleasure.” 

Patricia Hayden volunteered 
the use of her brother’s room for 
one boy. “My brother Tom is 
away for a month so someone 
could use his room. The girl I’m 
signed up for can sleep with me, 
and we can put a boy in Tom’s 
room. There’s only a single bed, 
or two could share it. Better let 
me call mother, though, before 
you put me down for sure. May 
I be excused to call?” 

“Yes, and in the meantime, can 
any of you think of a way to bunk 
the other boy?” 

“We have a day bed,” Beth 
Sykes said. “Wecan make it up 
in the sewing room. I know 
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we have for relatives whe: 


we 
had more than we could r:xn- 
age. If you think whoever .- js 
wouldn’t mind being in suc: g 
small place I think dad <nad 
mother wouldn’t mind ha. ag 
him.” 

“Say, we have a day bed »ur- 
selves,” Cappy announced. © \Ve 
hardly ever use it, but I gue: we 
could move it in my room an. ‘he 
other fellow, myself, and this ‘ast 
one can all sleep together. We 
have lots of space to open it. My 


room is very large.” 

Patricia came back to tI 
group around the table. 

“What’s the answer?” 

“Mother said it would be all 
right. She suggested that if 
there are a brother and sister 
that I should ask them.” 

“Fine. Let me see,” Cappy 
said as he looked over the lists. 
“There are two sets of brothers 
and sisters, Sally and Jim 
Horner, and Madge and Colin 
Merton. Do you know either 
team? Might as well take your 
choice.” 

“I remember Sally Horner. 
She was grand to me at Blair. I 
don’t know her brother so well, 
but that doesn’t matter. I’ll take 
the Horners, if it’s all the same. 
I don’t recall meeting either one 
of the Mertons.” 

“Oh, I do,” Patricia said. 
“Don’t you remember Colin 
the tall, good-looking fellow h 
the reddish hair?” 

“Oh, yes, I believe I do, 

I’ll still take Sally and Ji! 
cause I like Sally so well.” 

“Then that is settled. 
have accommodations for a! 
guests.” 
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What time will they arrive?” 
‘d Beth. 

They should get here in time 
the evening meeting Friday 
it. Prent Wilton told me he 
ld come over and outline the 
rram for us so we can have 
dea what we will need to do. 
said he would be here about 
e as he had to go down town 
t after noon. He'll be along 


He told me the first evening 

to be a get-together social 
ting,” Margaret spoke up. 
on’t know just what else was 
ake place, but it’s to be in the 
or Temple Auditorium. That 
here the welcoming ceremony 
oing to be held, unless some- 


ag has come up to change it.” 


‘We’ll wait for him, but 
nks, Marge; that gives us an 
ling of the first pow-wow.” 

‘That will probably last until 
ut eleven or twelve, I sup- 


se,” said Patricia. 

“Yes, then we take our guests 

d go home. 

ing .. 

v,” broke off Margaret. 
“We're waiting for you, Prent. 

W! 


The next morn- 
. oh, here comes Prent 


at’s what?” greeted Cappy. 
Let me have a chance. Hi, 
ryone. Glad to see you, Mal. 
ll, if there isn’t Bethy, my 
nd,” he said going the rounds. 
hat’s what with your com- 
tee?” 

So far we have just placed 


1. folks for overnight and break- 


t,’ Cappy responded. “We 


. at to know the program so we 


make the rest of our plans.” 
Well, that’s fairly easy. Fri- 
night we expect them. I con- 
red with their president, Dan 
vler, and by the way, he’s a 


prince of a fellow. He figures 
their caravan will leave Blair at 
six-thirty, arriving here between 
seven-thirty and eight. They are 
coming directly to the Labor 
Temple. We have decided that 
we'll have a short greeting ses- 
sion, say for half an hour, follow- 
ing it with a real party, games, 
dancing, you know, and refresh- 
ments at eleven-thirty.”’ 

“That sounds perfect. What’s 
on hand for Saturday?” 

“The morning conference be- 
gins at nine-thirty. It will be in 
the auditorium, of course. We 
will have speakers, and a regular 
convention, you know, recessing 
at noon for lunch. The Labor 
Grill has made up several plate 
dinner menus, and have given us 
a good price on them. We can 
use their large back dining room 
if we don’t eat until one-fifteen. 
The afternoon session should 
start about two-thirty, and we 
figure the business part should 
be over by five or five-thirty. 
Dinner will be a buffet supper 
in the recreation hall of the 
Labor Temple, and after a couple 
hours of fun we figure the party 
will break up around nine so they 
can drive back to Blair. Of 
course, that’s just a general re- 
sume of the thing, but you get 
the idea?” Prent asked. 

“Fair enough. In fact, I be- 
lieve we are going to have a 
grand affair out of the confer- 
ence,” was Cap Hall’s comment. 

“Oh, it sounds wonderful,’’ 
enthused Beth. “Doesn’t it, 
Tricia?” 

“T should say so. I can hardly 
wait.” 

“While we’re waiting we will 
all have plenty to do.” 





“And say, but our committee 
is busy. We have a lot to do yet, 
and we’ve been working for a 
couple of weeks already. Get- 
ting up a program is no cinch, let 
me tell you,” Prent said. “I have 
to chase along now. We’re meet- 
ing at four-thirty this afternoon. 
We’re going to be at Clayton’s. 
See you subsequently,” he said, 
putting on his coat. “So long.” 

“So long,” called the ones he 
left. 

“We should get the assign- 
ment notices out by Monday. 
Shall we stay and fix them now? 
Let’s get it over with,” suggested 


Cappy. 


“What do you mean?” queried 
Margaret. 

“We'll have to write registra- 
tion cards for each one, giving 
the name and address of the per- 
son he is staying with, and -lso 
we'll have to have a record for 
our members so they’ll k:iow 
whom to look out for.” 

“Naturally. I shouldn’t have 
asked. Let’s get to work. We 
can divide the lists. Do you have 
any cards?” 

“Yes, here they are,” Cappy 
answered as he put the supplies 
on the table. “We can finish 
these in an hour at the most, I 
think.” 


(To be continued) 


* 


* 


JANUARY 30th the fight against infantile paralysis will reach an- 
other anniversary in the celebration of the President’s Birthday. 
In almost every community there are Labor committees working 


to raise funds for the fight against the dread disease. 


We suggest 


that you cooperate with your Central Labor Union Committee as 
you see fit to make Labor’s Silver Salute to the President a success. 


* 


* 


May your New Year be bright with happiness. 


(Folder offer is on page 110 of the American Federationist) 


Goodbye until next time, 


(dA, Nowe! 
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CONFERENCE DAYS 
Part Il 


\HE time for the conference 
‘| approached at an alarmingly 

‘fast pace. The Canfield 
Junior Unionists worked like 
beavers to prepare for it. The 
committee on arrangements, 
under the able leadership of 
Cappy Hall, found many details 
which required their attention. 
Prent Wilton and his committee 
for the program also had many 
hours of work to do. Not one of 
the committee members shirked, 
even when they were tired enough 
todrop. They all wanted to have 
the first conference a grand suc- 
cess, for they knew the fate of 
future ones depended largely on 
this initial meeting. 

very member of the Canfield 
lodge was interested, and many 
were eager to assist the several 
committees in any way possible. 

On Wednesday evening, two 
days before the conference was to 
be held, a special meeting of the 
local lodge was called. The lodge 
president, Dick Davis, presided. 
He faced a most enthusiastic au- 
dience of young people. 

‘The meeting will please come 
to order,” he began. “Let us all 


stand and take the Junior Union 
pledge, after which we will sing, 
Forward, Mighty Labor.” 

When the crowd had resumed 
their seats he dispensed with the 
regular order of business and 
proceeded at once to deal with the 
matter immediately at hand. 

“Day after tomorrow, as you 
are all well aware, we as a lodge 
are hosts to the Junior Union 
lodge of Blair. Each one of us 
has spent considerable time and 
effort in preparation for this 
event. Each one of us fervently 
hopes that our conference will be 
a huge success. There is very 
little for me to say at this time, 
except that I share with you the 
feelings, not exactly of apprehen- 
sion, but of anticipation, concern- 
ing the next few days. 

“The committees who were ap- 
pointed to look after the various 
sections of the convention are 
here this evening. The chairmen 
will give their reports of the work 
done thus far, and call upon some 
of you for additional suggestions 
or work. First, let us hear from 
Mr. Hall, chairman of arrange- 
ments. Mr. Hall.” 
































Cappy came forward to the 
platform. 

“Mr. Chairman, fellow-mem- 
bers of Canfield Junior Union 
local, as chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee I wish to sub- 
mit the following report. If at 
any time during the reading of it 
any one of you wishes to have a 
point clarified, or if you wish to 
add some further remarks, I will 
be glad to stop for discussion of 
subjects so raised. 

“Point number one: We have 
been fortunate to find comfor- 
table and friendly homes for our 
guests during their stay here. We 
have notified each member in 
Canfield who their guest or guests 
are to be, what hospitality is ex- 
pected of them, such as sleeping 
accommodationsand provision for 
breakfast on Saturday morning. 
We also have sent to the Blair 
Lodge information of a similar 
nature, informing their members 
who will be their special host or 
hostess, as the case may be. Most 
all of you have heard directly 
from the ones who are to stay 
with you.” 

“Point number two: Friday 
evening, please try to assemble 
in the Auditorium not iater than 
seven-fifteen. We want each 
member to be on hand when the 
Blairians arrive. Since that time 
is not exactly known we feel we 
should be in readiness by seven- 
thirty at the latest. There will 
be badges for our local which have 
a place for your name. Be sure 
you have them filled out and pin- 
ned on by that time. Like badges 
will be given to the visitors upon 
their arrival. 

‘*Point three: On Saturday 





afternoon after the adjournment 
of the meeting we are having a 
buffet supper, which will be more 
fully reported on by Mr. Wilton, 
I believe. At the conclusion of it 
we are to have an hour for in‘or- 
mal visiting. It will depend some- 
what on the time our guests wish 
to get started home, of course. 
They will have to allow time to go 
to the homes where they stayed to 
collect their baggage. However, 
according to Dan Fowler, the 
Blairians plan to be on their way 
by nine in the evening. 

“That concludes our report. 
Are there any questions?” He 
paused. “Hearing none, I move 
the acceptance of this report, 
signed by myself, Malcolm Cop- 
ley, Margaret Speckman, Beth 
Sykes, Patricia Hayden, Commit- 
tee on Arrangements.” 

The report was accepted amid 
applause. Prent Wilton was the 
next chairman called upon. After 
addressing the Chair he opened 
his remarks before the gathering. 

“The program has been pre- 
pared much as it was outlined to 
you during our regular business 
meeting. Your committee of 
necessity had to make a few 
minor changes, but on the whole 
we feel the results of our work 
will be completely satisfactory to 
you. We wish to withhold the full 
program until you receive copies 
of it. They will be passed out at 
the Friday night session. Right 
now I wish to ask for about ten or 
twelve volunteers to take part in 
a skit on Saturday morning. ‘he 


object of it is to work out a mo ‘el 
Junior Union meeting, with «e- 
ports, business, and so for 2. 
With one rehearsal I’m sure \¢ 
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can go through it all right. What 
ten or so can stay for a few min- 
utes at the conclusion of this 
meting?” 

Prent had no difficulty in get- 
1 g volunteers. 

‘In closing, I just want to say 
thit every member of this com- 
mittee has worked valiantly. We 
have a fine program for you. We 
hope you'll like it.” 

His informal report was ac- 
cepted with applause. 

The Committee on Ways and 
Means was called. The chairman 
of it, Lucy Beech, spoke clearly, 
telling of the many details which 
had been taken care of. 

‘You know things like a con- 
ference cost money. Our chief 
advisor was the treasurer of the 
lodge. With him to assist us we 
have managed to keep within a 
reasonable limit in regard to 
finances. We don’t have much 
money in the treasury, as you 
know, because our dues are so 
low, but we have enough to pay 
for the necessities. We were more 
than happy when we received the 
invitation . . . but then, I don’t 
suppose any of you know of it as 
yet. Let me tell you the news. 
Day before yesterday we received 
a letter from Blair asking if they 
could, as a matter of courtesy, 
buy our Saturday lunches. They 
had contacted the Labor Grill, 
made inquiries as to accommoda- 
tions, prices, andsoon. They 
eaverly hoped we would grant 
them the favor, and unless there 
is -ome objection, we as a commit- 
te: think it a timely invitation. 
W» will be at heavy expenses pro- 
vi ‘ing the refreshments for Fri- 
di y night, and the buffet supper, 


a 


t 


Saturday. Before I call Mr. 
Fowler accepting or refusing the 
invitation, I would like to have a 
vote on the question. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have a discussion, 
followed by a rising vote?” 

“Yes, Lucy. Go ahead.” 

‘‘What is the concensus of 
opinion, please? Weare open for 
discussion.” 

“Madame Chairman, I think it 
is grand of the Blair lodge to 
want to do that for us. However, 
if there is any way possible, I 
think it would be much more 
hospitable if we stood all the ex- 
pense of the lunches, dinners, 
and so on. Can’t we stretch the 
money?” 

“Ask the treasurer. I under- 
stand that we will not be able to 
have the lunch out of the local’s 
funds. Am I right, Mark?” 

“‘That’s right, Lucy. If we 
want to pay for the lunches, each 
one will have to pay in enough to 
cover the cost. We considered 
doing that, and fully intended to 
let it be that way, but the invita- 
tion put it up to us in such a dip- 
lomatic manner, ‘hoping we can 
share the expenses, that it would 
make us feel more as though the 
convention is a joint affair’; you 
know, they really want to do it. 
In my opinion, it would be the sen- 
sible thing to do.” 

“That’s what all of us on the 
committee think. It does make it 
more of a joint undertaking if we 
share the financial burden to some 
extent,” Lucy added. 

“Please, if there is no further 
discussion let us vote. All those 
in favor of accepting the invita- 
tion of the Blair lodge for Satur- 


day lunch please rise.” 


































































The vote was close, but it was 
decided to accept the kindness of 
the Blair lodge. 

“Mr. President, that is all we 
have to report or take up with the 
membership. I’ll call Mr. Fowler 
tonight and let him know we will 
be happy to be their guests Sat- 
urday noon.” 

“Ts there more business to take 
up?” asked Dick. “Being none, 


(To be continued) 


FEBRUARY is the month in which citizens of the United States of 





do I hear a motion to adjourn?” 

“IT move we adjourn,”’ came 
from a member in the back of the 
hall. 

Groups of friends stood around 
talking among themselves, m:k- 
ing some last minute plens. 
Finally, they broke up, and went 
their ways homeward, happy in 
the anticipation of the ivrst 
Junior Union Joint Conferenc:. 


America celebrate the birthdays of their two most beloved and 


revered presidents. 


At your February meeting be sure to honor 


our first president, George Washington, and our other great and, 


noble leader, Abraham Lincoln. 


* 


(Folder offer is page 220 of the American Federationist) 


Goodbye until next time, 


CL Ath, Yu. | 
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CONFERENCE DAYS 
Part Ill 


evening would never come,” 
gasped Lucy Beech excitedly. 
“And now it’s here!” 

“Yes, and we’re ready for it, 
which is better,” said Marge 
Speckman as the two girls sur- 
veyed the auditorium. 

“T didn’t think I would be the 
first one here, did you?” Lucy 
asked. 

“No. In fact, I thought this 
afternoon I wouldn’t get here at 
all, I was so busy. We had so 
many last minute things todo. I 
hardly had time to get my clothes 
changed before you stopped for 
me. .I had just fastened the last 
snap when you came.” 

“T think I hear someone in the 
1all,” Lucy interrupted her. 

“Who comes?” called Mar- 
2 iret. 

“Just a couple of guys,” came 
the response. 

“It’s Prent and someone,’’ 
large said. 

Her identification of the voice 
was correct. Prent Wilton and 
D ck Davis joined the girls. 

‘‘Where’s the rest of the 
bunch?” inquired Dick. 

“No one else has arrived as 
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yet. We just got here,” Lucy 
answered him. 

“They'll be along. It’s not 
quite seven. Say, it looks pretty 
dressed up in here, doesn’t it!” 
Prent said admiringly. 

“Tt should. We worked on it 
until almost midnight last night, 
and a bunch of us stopped in 
after school this afternoon and 
worked some more. I was so late 
for supper I just had a sandwich 
and a glass of milk.” 

Soon other boys and girls 
arrived, some in couples, some 
singly, and by seven-fifteen the 
full membership of the Canfield 
Junior Union was assembled in 
the hall. 

Dick jumped up on the plat- 
form. 

“Will everyone please sit down. 
There are a few last reminders 
to be announced.” 

The young people were still in 
spite of their eagerness. 

“Our visitors will be here at 
any moment. Be sure you con- 
tact your house guests as soon 
as possible so no one will be un- 
easy. If you will come up now 
you can have your badges and 
the ones for your guests. We 
































have already filled in the names. 
As I call you, please come for- 
ward.” 

The last badge was given out 
and the girls and boys decided 
they would go outside the Labor 
Temple to await the Blairians. 

“We'll give them a warm wel- 
come. Mal, if you’re going to 
lead the cheers you had better 
get set. I think I hear a Junior 
Union song.” 

Sure enough, the refrain of a 
familiar tune was heard just as 
a cavalcade of cars turned the 
corner and came to a stop in 
front of the Temple. Mal led the 
cheering enthusiastically. The 
Blairians responded with a lusty 
yell. At the finish they tumbled 
from the cars, and amid lots of 
noise and confusion they entered 
the hall. 

“Leave your wraps and bag- 
gage in the cloak room,” shouted 
Cappy Hall, “Then proceed to the 
auditorium.” 

At the door of the auditorium 
Beth Sykes, Jerry Carter, Mary 
Peterson and Jacob Meyers passed 
out the programs and ushered 
the boys and girls to their seats. 
Dick Davis, being president, was 
in the Chair. He called for order 
after everyone was seated. 

“Junior Union members of 
Blair and Canfield, I am very 
happy to welcome you to the first 
Junior Union Joint Conference. 
I am expressing the sentiments 
of all Canfield members when I 
say we have looked forward to 
this occasion with unusual inter- 
est and anticipation. We trust 
you will find our preparations to 
your liking. Furthermore, we 
earnestly desire that you, and 
ourselves as well, will find, dur- 
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ing this conference, many cou- 
structive ideas, deep inspiratio: 
and close friendships. 

“Since this is the first j 
conference we have had we 
in high hopes for a success’ 
series of meetings. If you glac 
over the program you will 
we have outlined the topics t: 
considered. We have taken so 
liberties in arranging the p» 
gram, but ask your approval, or 
at least, your indulgence. 

“T know all of our members 
wish to meet the officers of the 
Blair lodge so I’m asking for 
their full executive board to 
please come forward and share 
the platform with me.” 

As the officers of the visiting 
group came to the stage there 
was loud applause. Dick intro- 
duced each member, and asked 
their president, Dan Fowler, to 
say a few words. 

He responded to the message 
of greeting from Dick with a 
sincere though short talk. .He 
expressed the same sentiment 
held by all taking part in the 
conference. At the conclusion 
he extended the invitation to 
lunch the following noon, which 
was accepted on behalf of the 
Canfield Junior Union by their 
president. 

Dick again took charge of the 
meeting when Dan finished his 
remarks. 

“Since this is a get-to-gether 
affair I now announce that i.e 
rest of the evening will be spent 
in the recreation hall. Gamcs, 
dancing and refreshments — “e 
the order from now on. Seriv.s 
business will catch us tomorro’ 

Revelry broke out in the bh 
The boys and girls were b' 
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ms'ing introductions, and gen- 
er: y becoming acquainted with 
on another. The time sped by 
so aily that mid-night struck 
be: re they realized it. The 
ni: 1t-watchman signaled for 
Di , and warned him that all 
lig s went off at twelve-fifteen. 
Th -e was a great scurry for 
w) 0s, baggage and belongings. 
In . quarter of an hour the hall 
wa. deserted. 

he young people hurried to 
the » beds for rest in preparation 
for the morrow. 

right and early the next day 
they assembled in the main audi- 
tori:um of the Labor Temple. The 
session opened with a prayer by 
the minister of one of the local 
churches who had always taken 
an interest in the organization 
of the young folks. Next there 
were songs, and by ten o’clock 
those in attendance were ready 
for discussions and serious mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Krandall, who had been 
advisor to the Canfield lodge at 
its inception, presided. He was 
ably assisted by Miss Devon who 
had come over from Blair. She 
had been the first sponsor of that 
group and always took an active 
part in their doings. 

With the aid of these two 
leaders the morning conference 
became one of intense interest. 
Pixns of achievement for the 
coming year were discussed. 
Boh lodges contributed new 
idc.is, members of both entered 
in‘) the discussions. It was sur- 
pr sing how many and varied 
we e the opinions of the young 
pe ple, yet how similar they were 
in \bjective. 

‘he conference recessed to en- 


joy the luncheon given by the 
Blairians at the Labor Grill. As 
the meal was finished, Dick Davis 
rose and thanked the Blair lodge 
for their generosity. In return, 
Dan Fowler paid tribute to the 
Canfield local for their splendid 
hospitality. 

At the afternoon session com- 
mittees were appointed and an 
hour was allotted to them for 
their meetings. At three-thirty 
everyone assembled in the audi- 
torium and the results of the 
committee deliberations were an- 
nounced. The reports on organ- 
ization, membership, objectives, 
education and of the joint execu- 
tive committee were discussed 
and acted upon. 

Immediately before the ad- 
journment Miss Devon spoke. 
Her remarks were so full of 
ambitious thoughts and so charm- 
ingly made that every person in 
or audience saw things as she 

id. 

At the conclusion she said, “As 
I sum it up, we are two lodges 
with the same ideals and aspira- 
tions. There are doubtless hun- 
dreds such local Junior Union 
organizations throughout the 
country. I have every reason to 
believe that they as well as we 
are working toward much the 
same objectives, namely, to in- 
crease our membership, to in- 
crease the use of the Union Label, 
further the employment of union 
men and women at fair wages 
for reasonable hours of work, 
abolish all child labor in industry, 
cooperate with the Central Labor 
Unions of our communities in 
every way possible, and generally 
educate ourselves and associates 
with the American Federation 


ell. 



























































of Labor, its history, its accom- 
plishments, and its great value 
as an institution of our country. 

“We have a noble purpose 
ahead of us as citizens of this 
glorious nation, and as members 
of our Junior Union locals we 
have many opportunities to fit 
ourselves to take active parts in 
the social structure of our coun- 
try. First, as individuals, then 
as Junior Unionists, as members 
of our respective communities, 
and lastly as citizens of these 
United States we are duty bound 
to do all in our power to raise 
the standards of living for our- 
selves and all the people. We 
must not fall short of our goal.” 

The hall was filled with 
resounding applause as she fin- 
ished. A moment later, as every- 
one rose to take the Junior Union 
pledge and the oath of allegiance 
to the American flag a new sin- 
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cerity of purpose seemed to bind 
them together. 

Beth Sykes struck the opening 
bars of the Star Spangled Banner 
on the piano, and voices were 
raised in singing the national 
anthem. 

So the conference was ad- 
journed. 

A rather sober gathering en- 
tered the large recreation hall 
where tables were set for the 
evening meal. Soon, however, 
the spirit of fun and congenial 
companionship held sway. The 
supper hour was one of joviality. 

It was with regret Mr. Kran- 
dall announced the time for start- 
ing home. 

Nevertheless, there were many 
plans for future meetings; and 
a fine sense of work well done 
and inspiration for the coming 
months filled each heart with 
gladness. 
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THE MEETING ROOM 


some encouragement we'll 
go ahead with the peti- 
tion,’ Joel Andres told his father. 

“Son, let me think it over. I 
see your point of view, and still 
I also see other angles to a prop- 
osition like you make. I under- 
stand you and your associates 
need a place to hold your meet- 
ings. I would like to see you have 
a regular club-room. However, 
there’s a lot of responsibility for 
someone to bear where a number 
of young people are concerned.” 

“But, Dad, we wouldn’t abuse 
our privileges,” the boy argued. 

“T know, I know. Neverthe- 
less, situations do develop, and 
there must be some one to take 
charge. Let me have a little 
time. I'll try to give you my an- 
swer this evening before you go 
to bed. 

“T want to glance over the 
news, then I’ll take up your ques- 
tion.” 

‘Thanks, Dad. Can I get you 
ur glasses or anything?” 

‘No, I have all I need. I’ll talk 
te you later.” 

Mr. Andres took up the eve- 
n ig paper and was soon ab- 
scbed in the topics it contained. 


66 = if you can give us 
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His son reached for his cap, spoke 
quietly to his mother. 

“Don’t be late, Joel,” she said. 

“T won’t. I want to see Tom 
about the room. See you soon,” 
he said as he went out. 

Mrs. Andres sat mending, but 
her mind was considering the 
problem which confronted her 
husband and son. Joel was in 
high school. He and twenty or 
more friends had organized a 
Junior Union as had been sug- 
gested to them by stories they 
had read in the Junior Union Sec- 
tion of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 

A committee of them had asked 
the professor of American His- 
tory to be their sponsor. It was 
not hard to persuade Mr. Fulton 
to take the job, as he was vitally 
interested in young people and 
their numerous affairs. He felt 
that the young people could give 
him a greater insight into the 
future of America than any other 
group. “They are our future,” 
he often thought. “Perhaps I can 
direct them in their course so that 
they will leave as rich a heritage 
to their descendants as was left 
to them by the stalwart men and 
women of our past.” 
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He also had a true conception 
of the purpose of the American 
Federation of Labor and its influ- 
ence upon the national life of the 
United States. He was well in- 
formed of its history. He him- 
self belonged to the American 
Federation of Teachers. “In these 
unsettled times perhaps I can be 
instrumental in giving them deep 
and full appreciation of our es- 
tablished labor movement,’’ he 
once remarked to his wife. 

The Junior Unionists had been 
meeting around at the homes of 
various members, but since the 
organization had grown so rap- 
idly it was becoming difficult to 
find homes with plenty of room 
for them. Joel thought they could 
probably use the meeting hall in 
the labor temple, but it was so 
large their gathering appeared 
lost in it. 

“There’s a smaller room, I 
think they call it the Large Com- 
mittee Room. It is seldom used. 
Maybe we could get it,” Tom 
Brale had suggested. They held 
two meetings there. It was ideal 
for their purposes. ‘Now if we 
just could manage to have it for 
our own meeting place, and could 
keep our records here, and so on, 
why, we would be all set,” Ida 
Thomas had said. 

So from these desires a move 
was soon on hand to petition the 
Central Labor Union for use of 
the meeting room. Joel, Tom and 
Amos Miller were the committee 
to see what arrangements could 
be made. They had decided to ask 
to have exclusive use of the room 
except upon special occasions 
when it was actually needed by 
other trade union bodies, suffi- 
cient notice being given the Jun- 
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iors to make changes in arrange- 
ments if necessary. Their }!an 
was to have free access to the 
room from three-thirty until ine 
o’clock on school days, and fom 
nine to nine on Saturdays, ith 
additional time allowed for s« -ial 
functions. 

Mr. Fulton advised the. to 
have the members sign a pet. ion 
asking for these privileges, 5ut 
further told them that in all p: ob- 
ability they would not receiv« all 
they asked. “In that case, I would 
advise you to ask for a hearing 
and offer to work out a schedule 
that will be suitable to the others 
who use the hall. It’s a splendid 
plan, but there will be obstacles 
in your way. After all, you are 
asking for a great deal. Don’t 
forget the word, ‘compromise,’ ” 
he said. 

Joel broached the subject to his 
father at the dinner table the eve- 
ning he was appointed on the 
committee. Mr. Andres listened 
attentively to his son. 

“Just how many members do 
you have at present?’’ he in- 
quired. 

“Twenty-three.” 

“Are you expecting more to 
join you?” 

“Oh, yes, Dad. There won’t be 
so many, but some. Most of the 
kids already belong. You see, fa- 
ther, we need a place of our own. 
You know how it is. We have 'n- 
portant matters to discuss, »e- 
sides having a place for our r¢ “u- 
lar programs. We think it © ill 
make a good place to study «: er 
school, and a sort of head« -r- 
ters. You, know, Dad, ace: al 
point where we can meet« <h 
other. What do you think?’ 

“Well, Joel, it all sounds vy 
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| asant, but do you honestly 
th ik you youngsters would do 
m ch studying?” his mother 
br ke in. 

Sure, mother. But outside of 
st lying it would give us a place 
to .ang out.” 

That’s just it, Joel. I don’t 
th 1k you young folks need a 
p! -e to ‘hang out’, as you say. 
If it’s for a purpose, that’s one 
th ag, but if it’s just for the fun 
of t, I don’t see your side of it.” 

Now, Mother, let’s not be 
h:.ty. The boy has the right 
id-a. They do need a place. I 
would rather have them at the 
Temple than standing around on 
the street corners.” 

‘But they have homes,” Mrs. 
Andres said. “And school, and 
ever so many other places. Who 
would look after them?” 

‘“We’re not babies, Mother,” 
Joel answered. “And we wouldn’t 
be in the building alone. There 
are people in and out all the time. 
Mr. Fulton will spend lots of 
time with us.” 

‘Are you sure of that? Re- 
member, he’s a busy man.” 

“He said he would. Right 
along he has been spending a 
couple of afternoons a week if 
we've called on him.” 

‘Joel, you know it is expen- 
sive to use the hall. We haven’t 
been asking you for any rent 
be ‘ause we want to see you get 
al ng, but lights, heat in winter, 
al | other such items make it 
co tly if you use the room every 
d: ». Had you thought of that?” 

‘We figured we could pay a 
li ie rent. So far we haven’t 
h: | very large dues. We can in- 
c) -ase them some, I think. How 


much rent would we have to 
pay?” 

“T don’t know exactly, but I’ll 
make inquiry.” 

So with the promise of further 
discussion, Joel went to see his 
fellow-members of the commit- 
tee. 

“Dear,” Mrs. Andres said to 
her husband, “I would like to 
talk to you about the boys and 
their clubroom. Do you think it 
wise?” 

“Indeed I do. In fact, we have 
been wanting the kids to have 
the room a long time, but Fulton 
thought it best to let them ask 
for it, and then let them take 
charge of it. They need the 
responsibility. We have a fine 
group of future trade unionists 
there. We are doing all we can 
to keep their organization inter- 
esting to them. They must have 
a place to meet. It was just such 
a need present among us grown- 
ups that made the Labor Temple 
possible.” 

“T suppose you’re right. They 
seem so young, though.” 

“Why, mother, they are great, 
big kids. All of them are in high 
school. You can’t keep them in 
their cradles after they learn to 
walk, you know.” 

Mrs. Andres laughed softly, 
“T know. Well, I hope they can 
manage the meeting room to 
their good interests, and have a 
good time doing it. I seem to 
forget how fast they grow.” 

The next morning the break- 
fast table conversation turned to 
the same topic. 

“Joel, can your committee 
come down to the lodge office 
after school this afternoon? [I'll 
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be there about four-fifteen, and 
I’ll see to it that Mr. Thule, Jack 
Johnson and Lessing are there. 
We can thrash this thing out to- 
gether, then.” 

“Sure, we'll be there. Gee, 
dad, it’s great of you to take such 
an interest in us.” 

“T want to see my boy and his 

companions get along. You had 
better hustle with your break- 
fast, now. It’s almost time to 
leave for school,” his father 
warned him, after glancing at 
the clock. “T’ll have a little more 
coffee, dear, then I’m ready to 
go.” 
Mr. Andres pushed back his 
chair and patted Joel’s shoulder 
as he left the table. Mrs. Andres 
accompanied him to the door. 

“T expect you boys will be late 
for dinner this evening,” she re- 
marked. 


“Not very. It depends on how 
much discussion comes up with 
the youngsters. It won’t be l:ite. 
Goodbye, my dear,” he said a: he 
kissed her. 

Joel’s mother returned to ‘he 
breakfast table to sit with er 
son. 

“Gee, mother, I hope we «an 
make a deal. You know, we 
don’t have much money to »ay 
rent. Do you suppose it wil! be 
very high? Of course, we cun’t 
pay what it’s worth, I know, but 
—Oh, boy, look at that clock. See 
you at noon,” he said as he 
jumped up, snatched his cap 
from the hanger and shot out the 
back door. 

“Well,” thought his mother in 
the quiet that surrounded her, 
“he surely doesn’t stand on cere- 
mony.” She helped herself to 
coffee and toast. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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SPRING 


Practically everyone freshens up to greet the blossoming year. 
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Homes 


and lawns are preened for spring. New clothes are selected to be worn 


in the warm sunshine. 
which doesn’t change. 


Tastes change, styles change, but there is one rule 
That rule is: BOOST THE UNION LABEL! 


Buy UNION MADE Goons! 


BE UNION ALL THE WAY! 
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THE MEETING ROOM—Part II 


YIGHT after school Joel An- 
R dres, Tom Brale and Amos 

~™ Miller hurried to the Labor 
Temple office to meet Mr. Andres, 
Mr. Thule, Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Lessing. 

“Gosh, I’m excited,’’ panted 
Tom as they ran up the stairs. 

‘So am I. Do you suppose 
we'll have much luck?” asked 
Amos. 

“Tt isn’t a case of luck alone,” 
Joel replied. ‘“Let’s stop a min- 
ute. We’ll have to have our argu- 
ments on the line. Dad isa great 
scout, but he gets down to brass 
tacks,” he said as they stood in 
the hallway. “And I mean, he 
gets serious. Do you fellows think 
we have in mind all the points 
we'll need to stress to get the 
room?” 

‘We've gone over it pretty 
thoroughly, I think,” Amos said. 
“Are you going to open the discus- 
sion, Joel?” 

‘Let’s sort of wait and see 
what happens. I'll do the talking 
at lirst if you want me to.” 

‘O. K., then. Let’s go.” 

“he boys knocked at the door of 
th: office. 

Come in,” called Mr. Andres. 


‘‘How do you do,”’ the boys 
greeted him. 

“Fine. Come in and sit down. 
Mr. Thule won’t be here for a 
few minutes, but Lessing and 
Johnson are in the back room 
now.” 

There were a few moments of 
light conversation before the 
other two returned, followed 
closely by Mr. Thule. 

“Let’s proceed at once,” Mr. 
Andres suggested as the seven 
found seats. “TI’ll outline the sit- 
uation as I see it, and then we'll 
hear from one of you boys. All 
right?” 

ae 

“Your Junior Union of about 
thirty members wish to have a 
meeting room of your own. The 
most suitable one you have found 
is the Large Committee Room 
in this building. You have had 
several meetings in it, and wish 
now to have it for your exclusive 
use. Am I correct sofar?” He 
paused. 

“Yes, sir. That’s the way it 
is,” responded Joel. 

“Now then, Mr. Fulton, who 
has been assisting you in your 
work is willing to take some of the 









































responsibility which will follow 
the maintaining of such a club 
room. So far you have had the 
use of it gratis. I understand 
your dues are very small, that to 
date you have used them for a 
limited number of things. Would 
it be possible for you to pay rent, 
and if so, how much could you af- 
ford?” 

“Well, sir,”’ said Amos, “our 
dues are small. They have to be 
because we are in school and not 
all of us can earn a little money. 
We only pay ten cents a month, 
and there are twenty-three mem- 
bers, so our treasury runs on two 
dollars and thirty cents a month. 
Out of that comes all our expenses 
and so forth. How much rent 
would you need us to pay?” 

“Tt will be reasonable, I assure 
you,” Mr. Thule said. 

“Besides the question of rent 
we would like to see a set of rules 
governing the members as to the 
use of the club room.” 

“We understand that,” Tom 
said. “We have a tentative set 
of rules and regulations drawn 
up for your approval.” 

He handed him a paper on 
which were set forth the rules. 
Mr. Andres and the others 
scanned it. 

“These seem very sensible. 
1’m sure we can come to an agree- 
ment soon.” 

The conference lasted for over 
an hour, but the time was profit- 
ably spent for the matter was 
practically settled in favor of the 
Junior Unionists. There were 
several points which had to be 
ironed out, but for the most part 
an agreement was reached, sub- 
ject to approval by the Juniors 





and the full board of the Labor 
Temple. 

By the end of the week, the 
Junior Unionists took possession 
of the room. They were over- 
joyed with their good fortune in 
obtaining the ideal meeting place. 
On Saturday afternoon there was 
a full attendance to celebrate the 
acquisition of their splendid 
headquarters. 

Joel Andres presided at the 
meeting. He sat up front near 
the doorway which led into the 
central hall. One of the mem- 
bers was speaking. Joel noticed 
a smoky smell. He did not say 
anything but quietly stepped to 
the door. As he opened it slightly 
the fumes were very strong. He 
pushed the door shut, motioned to 
Tom, who sat near the door to 
join him. Together they went 
into the hall, again closing the 
door after them. Smoke was bil- 
lowing out of one of the back 
rooms in which was installed a 
kitchen. A tongue of flame-shot 
up. 
“Tt’s on fire,” gasped Tom. 
“Quick,” said Joel. The two 
boys ducked back into the room. 

“Everyone rise, march out the 
rear door and down the steps. 
The first one out turn in the fire 
alarm,” Joel commanded. Tom 
ran to the back of the room, threw 
open the door and marshalled the 
young people out and down the 
stairs. Joel, who waited for them 
to clear the room, heard a groan- 
ing sound. He ran into the hall 
to investigate. He saw, stagger- 
ing through the smoke, a man. 
He did not recognize him but 
rushed to his aid. He was almost 
blinded. However, he grabbed 
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the swaying figure around the 
waist and literally carried him 
toward the stairway. Flames 
were showing along the hall, and 
the smoke was so dense he could 
not see. Joel himself was fairly 
overcome from it. His throat 
ached. He dropped to the floor, 
and in desperation tried to drag 
the moaning victim with him. 
The draft caused by the outside 
door being open for the fleeing oc- 
cupants of the building increased 
the fury of the fire. 

‘Just a little ways,’’ Joel 
gasped. “Don’t let me go uncon- 
scious,” he prayed. “Oh, help 
us.” He grasped the man more 
firmly and pulled him a few feet, 
then collapsed. Up he struggled 
on his hands and knees again. 
The heat was intense around him. 
The noise of the burning timbers 
crackled in his ears. Through 
the roar he thought he heard a 
siren, but before he knew for sure 
he slumped into a heap beside the 
inert form he was so valiantly 
trying to save. 

‘“Joel’s inside,” shrieked Tom 
when his friend did not appear 
with the others. He started back 
up the steps, but was tackled by 
one of the other boys. “The place 
is an inferno,” he yelled. 

“But Joel’s inside,” Tom cried. 
He flung himself up the stairs, 
but was hauled back by a husky 
fireman who appeared seemingly 
from nowhere. 

‘‘There’s a boy up there,” Tom 
said. 

“We'll get him,” called back 
one of the fire-fighters. 

The crowd was pushed back by 
ofiicers and firemen. The fire en- 
gines were at work, manned per- 


fectly. In practically no time 
two men came out, each carrying 
a limp, unconscious person. A 
shout of relief went up as they 
emerged from the building. In 
the ambulance first aid was given 
to the man and boy. 

Neither was badly burned, but 
the suffocation left its effect for 
quite some time. 

When they were sufficiently 
recovered to talk Joel and Mr. 
Clarke were questioned about the 
fire. Joel told what little he 
knew, and left the rest to Clarke, 
who was found to be in a serious 
condition. It was not until sev- 
eral days had passed that he was 
able to give an account of the fire. 
It developed that Clarke, who 
was a well-known and widely re- 
spected man, had been in the 
building making a survey of a 
few needed repairs. He was 
making notes in a notebook he 
had for that purpose. Also he 
was smoking. 

“T guess I fainted, or had a 
slight heart attack. At any rate, 
I fell. My cigarette must have 
set fire to the leaves in my note- 
book, and I suppose the fire took 
the rug and spread,” he ex- 
plained. “I have had a few faint- 
ing spells lately. That’s the only 
thing that could have happened. 
Thanks be to heaven there was 
someone in the building to save 
me, and turn in the alarm,” he 
said. “I owe my life to the young 
man who rescued me,” he con- 
cluded. 

The damage to the building 
was considerable. It required 
approximately a month’s work to 
right it. 

There was a mass meeting held 


19. 











soon after the repairs were com- When asked to say a few words 
pleted. Joel came in for the he modestly said, “I only did what 
hero’s share of acclamation and any one of our Junior Unionists 
praise, much to his embarrass- would have done had they been in 
ment. my place.” (To be continued) 





HE five boys in the picture are the sons of Mr. and Mrs. John Fewkes, 
of the American Federation of Teachers. They live in Chicago, Illinois. 
Their father is the president of the Chicago Teachers’ Union. 


(Folder offer is on page 550 of the American Federationist) 


Goodbye until next time, 
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THE MEETING ROOM—Part III 


vivid in the minds of the 

Junior Union lodge mem- 
bers, they turned to the tasks 
which confronted them. 

“One important thing we need 
to do,” said Joel, “is to get a 
good name for the organization, 
one that typifies us and what we 
are doing and hope to do.” 

“Why not have a name con- 
test?” suggested Ida. 

“Do you think there would be 
much interest in one?” 

“Sure. Everyone likes con- 
tests. At least, it won’t hurt to 
try it. We'll get some ideas for 
names, and in a number there 
are bound to be several rather 
choice ones.” 

“There should be. Shall we 
put it up at the next meeting? 

“Before we decide let’s see if 
any of us have a name that seems 
to be especially appropriate,” 
Amos said. 

“Well, if we have we’ll enter 
it in the contest. Oh, let’s do 
have it. I think it would be loads 
of fun, don’t you?” Ida’s eyes 
were shining with eagerness. 

There were several Junior 
Unionists in the Meeting Room 
this afternoon after school. Bob- 


A vin the fire became less 


bie Flood tossed her curls from 
her forehead, and sided with Ida 
in the discussion. “I think it 
would be wonderful.” 

Just then Mr. Fulton, their 
advisor, came in. 

“Greetings all around. Any- 
thing new?” 

“Yes. Please give us your 
opinion on something.” 

“Court is in session. Proceed,” 
he said good naturedly. “We 
don’t have a name for our lodge. 
What do you think of a contest?” 
Ida burst out. 

“T think it would be interest- 
ing. Open only to members?” 

“T suppose so,” Amos an- 
swered. “The idea is just a-born- 
ing.” 

“The reason I asked is, the 
women’s auxiliaries may like 
contests. Perhaps you could 
create more interest in your club 
by including them.” 

The young people were silent 
for a moment, then Bobbie said, 
“Do you think they would?” 

“We can ask. They are hav- 
ing a joint meeting the end of 
the week. If you want to in- 
clude them you should have a 
committee talk it over with their 
president or the chairman in 
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charge. They can decide and 
take proper action. Personally, 
I think it would be stimulating.” 

“Yes, and they would realize 
we are a live organization.” 

“As if they don’t already. But, 
that’s my opinion. We can see 
what happens.” He rose. 

“T only dropped in for a few 
moments to see what makes you 
tick. If Mrs. Fulton calls, will 
you please tell her I’m on my way 
to meet her. I’m a few seconds 
behind schedule.” 

“Tom, what do we do now?” 
Bobbie inquired. “We can’t de- 
cide this issue ourselves. We'll 
have to have a meeting.” 

“How about the executive 
board? Or do you think a full 
meeting would be better?” 

“We can get word to everyone 
for a meeting tomorrow night 
right after school. Let’s try it. 
In case some of them can’t ar- 
range to attend we can tell them 
the reason of the get-together.” 

So it was settled. 

The next evening right after 
school the stairs resounded to the 
rush of young feet. Excited 
voices filled the air. 

Joel called the members to or- 
der, explained the purpose for 
which they had been summoned, 
then left it to a vote. The motion 
was: “We shall have a contest to 
choose a name for our organiza- 
tion.”” An amendment was added 
providing for participation in 
said contest by members of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliaries if they so de- 
sired to take part. Rules for the 
contest were to be left to the 
descretion of the executive board 
and a committee from the wo- 
men’s group in the event they 





joined with the Juniors in the 
venture. 

At the close of the session the 
contest was practically under 
way. When approached with the 
suggestion the women’s auxili- 
aries join with the Junior Union- 
ists there was a hearty response. 
The ladies relished the oppor- 
tunity to assist in the selection 
of the name. Appropriate ar- 
rangements were made to carry 
on the plans. One month was set 
aside for the duration of the con- 
test. At the end of the first two- 
week period all but the six names 
receiving the highest number 
of votes were to be eliminated. 
In that way, the many, many 
suggestions could be sorted, and 
only those which were definitely 
favorites would be in the final 
run-off. 

Posters were made and placed 
in conspicuous spots. Ballot- 
boxes, pads and pencils were to 
be found in convenient places. 
All ballots were to be signed with 
the name of the person voting in 
order to prevent duplications. A 
joint committee of Juniors and 
women met to open the ballots. 

“For heaven’s sake!” gasped 
Ida. “I didn’t know there were 
this many people in the whole 
town,” she said as she saw the 
huge bundles of paper slips. 

“IT don’t know just how we 
should go about this,’”’ Mrs. 
Tatum said. “Does anyone have 
a system that is sure to work?” 

“Let’s divide them into pack- 
ages about the same size and let 
two people sort each bunch. When 
that is finished we can consoli- 
date like bunches, and keep on 
until we get through the whole 
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number. It won’t be easy, and it 
will take time, but I believe we 
can manage,” Mrs. Jasper en- 
couraged them. 

Soon the counters were busy 
with their task. The work moved 
more swiftly than they had imag- 
ined. However, it took two eve- 
nings to fully tabulate the results. 
When the six names which 
survived the elimination process 
were announced there was a mur- 
mur of excitement. These were 
The Central High Local, Chal- 
lengers, The Hero Lodge, The 
Eagles, Advancement Local, and 
The Fairtown Juniors. Six teams 
were chosen, with captains, under 
whose direction the other mem- 
bers worked. Each team bore the 
name for which its members were 
soliciting votes. Two weeks time 
was allowed. 

The activity occasioned by the 
contest was unprecedented. 
More enthusiasm than expected 
greeted the efforts of the various 
captains. Even the city paper, 
The Fairtown Herald, carried a 
story about it. 

On the last day of the ballot- 
ing the Junior Unionists voted 
secretly. They registered at the 
door of the meeting room, voted 
and left through the other door. 
By six o’clock they had all voted. 

The Joint Ladies Auxiliaries 
met at seven the same evening. 
They registered and voted as 
they entered the hall. By eight- 
thirty all had voted, and as they 
proceeded with their program the 
tellers counted the votes of both 
groups. Just before the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting Mrs. Tatum 
asked for the floor. 

. “The results of the voting will 


be available in about fifteen 
minutes. If we stay in session 
until then——.” She was inter- 
rupted by applause. 

A quarter of an hour later the 
committee of tellers, three Jun- 
iors, and three of the women, and 
the captains of the teams filed 
in to the platform. The whole 
Junior membership took seats 
with the ladies, and all breath- 
lessly awaited the announce- 
ment. 

“We will not go into any long 
discussion,” began Mrs. Tatum. 
“We all are aware of the rules of 
the contest and how it all was 
conducted. Tonight is the big 
night. The results are sealed. If 
Joel Andres will hand me the 
results of the ballots I shall open 
them and read them.” 

Joel handed her six envelopes. 
“There was a total of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five votes cast.” 
She opened the first one, marked 
with the name Central High Lo- 
cal, and continued, “twenty-three 
votes; Challengers, twenty-one 
votes; The Hero Lodge, twenty- 
eight votes; The Eagles, nineteen 
votes; The Advancement Local, 
twelve votes; and The Fairtown 
Juniors, twenty-two votes. The 
name The Hero Lodge has re- 
ceived the highest number, twen- 
ty-eight, apparently.” 

There was cheering and loud 
applause at this announcement. 
The captain of the Hero team, 
Tom Brale, acknowledged vic- 
tory on behalf of his team. In the 
short speech he made he pointed 
out that the name would not have 
been on the list, let alone have 
been the winner, if it had not 





been for the fire and the heroic 
deeds performed by all the Jun- 
iors at that time. 

“We sincerely trust that the 
high code of heroic living will 
guide us in our future undertak- 
ings. We are conscious that a 
hero’s life is not one of contin- 
uous spectacular achievements, 
but may often be uncolored by 
the spotlight of attention. A true 
hero is one who leads the good 
life, kindly, wisely; prepared at 
all times to do the tasks which 


confront him, and in moments of 
stress to do the extra bit which 
lifts him above the common way. 
May we follow such an ideal in 
our Junior Union local, The Hero 
Lodge.” 

Loud applause filled the air as 
he sat down. 

Mr. Fulton, sitting in the rear 
of the hall felt a deep thrill of 
pride as he surveyed the boys 
and girls whose sponsor he was. 
“Heros all,” he thought, “and 
heroines.” 


(To be continued) 
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FLAG DAY 


UNE FOURTEENTH IS FLAG DAY. Are you planning to observe it 


with some special exercises? 


At your June meeting why not pass the 


resolution to open each meeting with the singing of America and closing it 


with the Star Spangled Banner. 


and deed. 


Also, resolve that at each meeting you will 
give the pledge to the flag of the United States. 


Let us be patriots in word 


(The folder offer is on page 666 of the American Federationist) 


Goodbye until next time, 
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Dated Coffee is coffee just as you lhe 


it, A Maite, deep golden brown. A hesstes, lempting fragrance. 
And a rich, a friendly flavor that comes from the wkd 5 choice 


coffees —expertly blended fo give you a new, heart-warming delight. 


Dated Coffee is reshly sanatedl You can tell that for yourself by 
the date plainly marked on every bag. 


doin your neighbors / Ask your grocer for dfistens Clase and 
‘Sealer Dated Coffee fomorrow. 
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Carrying 
Quite a Load 


Taxes are necessary — you couldn’t run a city, state or 
government without them. But they do mount up. 


Fact is, a considerable part of the money you pay us for 
telephone service goes right out in taxes. 


Bell System taxes for 1938 were $147,400,000— 
an increase of 56% in three years. In 1938 taxes were: 
Equal to about $550 a year per employee 

Equal to $9.50 per telephone in the Bell System 
Equal to $7.54 per share of A.T.& T. common stock 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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FIFTY YEARS A-GROWING 


Mitestones of film progress emphasize the 
amazingly short time in which the motion picture has 
been elevated to the front rank of artistic entertain- 
ment. 


Thomas A. Edison photographed motion in 1889 
. . . Pictures were projected on a theatre screen in 
1896. . . . The first complete story was filmed in 
1903. . . . D. W. Griffith realized the possibilities of 
the screen in The Birth of a Nation in 1914... . 
Sound came in 1928. 


In 1939—fifty years after Edison invented the V 
Kinetoscope and twenty-five years after Griffith pro- 
duced his masterpiece—the motion picture has des 
reached complete artistic maturity. tw 
an 





The American art-industry has been only fifty years 
a-growing. It will observe its golden jubilee by mar- 10 
shalling the creative genius of its 276 arts, crafts and 
professions to produce entertainment for YOU. 
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Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. sto 


WILL H. Hays, President 


Pe 


MEMBERS the 

Bray Productions, Inc. First National Pictures, Inc. Hal Roach Studios, Inc. 
The Caddo Co., Inc. Samuel Goldwyn, Inc. Selznick International Pic- 
Columbia Pictures Corp. D. W. Griffith, Inc. tures, Inc. Teo 
Goomegetinen Corporation Inspiration Pictures, Inc. Terrytoons, Inc. 
Cecil B. deMille Productions, Loew’s, Incorporated Twentieth Century-Fox Film 

Inc. Paramount Pictures, Inc. Corp. pr 
Walt Disney Productions, Ltd. Pioneer Pictures, Inc. United Artists Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Company Principal Pictures Corp. Universal Pictures Co., Inc. ere 
Educational Films Corp. of R C A Manufacturing Com- Vitagraph, Inc. 

America pany, Inc. Walter Wanger Productions, fr< 
Electrical Research Products, R K O Radio Pictures, Inc. nc. 

Inc, Reliance Pictures, Inc. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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4 Company is Known 


BY THE 


Voulidence it Keeps 


HEN General Motors was 

formed, more than three 
decades ago, it manufactured only 
two makes of cars, with a total 
annual production of around 
10,000 units. 


Both of those cars had one great 
quality in common. 


They gave good value. They per- 
formed well, according to the 
standards of the times, and they 
stood up. 


People soon found they could buy 
them with confidence. 


Today, of course, General Motors 
production is many times as 
great. The GM family has grown 
from two cars to six. 


immeasurably greater. But that 
common characteristic still runs 


through the whole family. 


You can buy any of them with 
confidence. Nowhere else will you 
obtain a greater measure of value. 


We realize that we have grown only 
because we have earned confidence 
in our product. We realize that 
we can continue to progress only 


by keeping that confidence. 


Withso much dependent ona name 
for giving a full dollar’s worth 
for every dollar, you may be very 
sure General Motors 
will continue to 
strive to increase 
values year by year. 





ts on seem: (FENERAL Motors 


“To INCREASE VALUE IS TO ENRICH LIFE” 
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HE OPERATES VALVES 


TO TURN LOGS 
INTO PAPER 


OUNDS like magic—but it’s true. Because, 

without valves we would have no modern 
pulp mills to turn logs into this most useful 
commodity—paper. 

In every industry, valves and the men who 
handle them play an important role in making 
the world whzet it is today ... keeping progress 
forever on the march. For without valves—water, 
oil, gas and steam, the life-blood of present-day 
industry, would be valueless—the wheels of 
commerce would cease to turn. 

That Crane valves are found in service, wher- 
ever valves are used, is owing to the universal 
high regard for Crane Quality—its lasting de- 
pendability. And this quality for which Crane 
valves, as well as all other Crane products are 
renowned, is due in a large measure to the able 
craftsmanship of the men in Crane shops and 
foundries—to the skill of the men responsible 
for installation on the job. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Nation-wide Service Through Branches, 
Wholesalers, Plumbing and Heating 


VALVES * FITTINGS ~ PtP E - PLUMBING — HEATING ~- PUMPS 











A HUSKY MAN CAN DO THIS FASTER 





... buskier soap chips can speed your 
wife’s washes, too! 





ND HERE’S good news to tell your wife. Huskier 
soap chips are here at last—Fels-Naptha Soap Chips. 
Instead of being puffed up with air like flimsy chips, 
beads and powders, Fels-Naptha Soap Chips are more sub- 
stantial—built to do quicker, better work! They get 
clothes the whitest ever because they hold naptha as well 
as richer golden soap. Not a hint of sneezy, irritating dust! 
Ask your wife to get Fels-Naptha Soap Chips at her 
grocer’s today. Once she sees how much easier and whiter 
these Auskier new chips wash clothes—how they banish 


tattle-tale gray—she'll never go back to flimsy, dusty soaps, 


FELS-NAPTHA 
SOAP CHIPS 


—they’re huskier 
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Modern small loan service 


drastically reduces 


the cost of borrowing 


You nzep, let us say, $100 to meet a sudden 
emergency. You have little security to offer but 
your good name and earning ability. Where can 
you get the money you require—on a business 
basis and at a reasonable rate? 

If you live in a state which has enacted an effec- 
tive small loan law, you have no problem. You 
can borrow from a licensed small loan company 
almost as readily as you can buy merchandise ‘‘on 
time.’ You repay your loan in convenient install- 
ments which take only a small part of your 
monthly income. For this service you pay the 
charge authorized by law. You may even pay less 
than this lawful maximum. 


egal loans always costly 
How different is the situation in states which have 
not enacted effective small loan legislation! 

Oklahoma, for instance, has no small loan law. 
Here loan service is provided, not by licensed loan 
companies, but by illegal lenders. Illegal businesses 
usually have high operating costs. They must get 
far more for the same service than businesses oper- 
ating with the benefit of law. This is true in 
Oklahoma. 

A recent study* of 520 loans made by unregu- 
lated Oklahoma lenders reports that interest rates 
ranged from an average of 325% per year on loans 
of $10 or less, to an average of 56% per year on 
loans over $150. On loans of $11 to $20, repayable 
in four weekly installments, rates average 600% 


per year. 





Often borrowers of small amounts are in debt to 
six or eight lenders at once. On due dates borrowers 
usually renew or shift to other lenders. Interest 
payments are so large that the debtors can reduce 
the principal only with great difficulty. 


Demand for small loans in every city 
It is unfortunate that the Oklahoma families who 
must get these loans have no opportunity to bor- 
row at the far lower rates offered in states with 
licensed small loan companies. 

The demand for small loans exists in every urban 
community. If the demand cannot be met within 
the law, it is met illegally. Illegal lending prevails 
wherever there is no small loan law—or wherever 
the law is so drafted that it fails to operate. An 
illegal loan almost always costs the borrower far 
more than a legal one. 


Many trying to get needed legislation 
In Alabama, Texas, Washington, and several other 
states, wage earner families—the very families 
who can least afford to pay high charges—must 
resort to the illegal lender when they need addi- 
tional funds for emergencies. In these states labor 
leaders, social scientists, editors, business men, 
club women and other socially-minded persons are 
striving to obtain legislation which will make 
modern small loan service possible. Enactment of 
this legislation will drastically reduce the cost of 
borrowing in these areas. 

*Weaver, Findley, Oklaboma’s Small Loan Problem, Oklaboma 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar’ at the New York World’s Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION .. . “Doctor of Family Finances” 
. «+ America’s leading family finance organization, with 241 branches in 153 cities 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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summ OUR ROSES .r || One foot or A MILLION, 
One type or a dozen, 
ONE QUALITY in all. 


CRESCENT 
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CRESCENT 


We believe Four Roses is 











America’s Finest Whiskey INSULATED 
wee WIRE & CABLE CO. 
FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INC. TRENTON NEW JERSEY 
~ LOUISVILLE « BALTIMORE * 




















SERVING 


five and one-half million 
people in fourteen states 
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THE UNITED LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
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WOW YOURE ALL 
STINE? —_———= 
S7T0P-AN0-GO 

DRIVING- 25% 
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bet are on the way out 


Join the Shell SHARE-THE-ROAD Club—Get 
FREE emblem for your car at your Shell dealer’s 


y 








Mean 
Traffic authorities say 25% of all Stop-and-Go driving will be ended if ; 
we end traffic boners Public opinion can do it! Your Shell dealer is local Shell 
headquarters for the Share-the-Road crusade. He’ll attach the emblem STORES ON 
to your car—give you the booklet showing how “Screwdrivers” snarl | P-AND GO 


traffic. “Share the Road” and Super-Shell both save on Stop-and-Go. — 











PLANTERS ||| ®22COME 


TO LONG ISLAND 


Salted HOME OF THE 
WORLD OF TOMORROW 


@ Atlast the New York World’s 
Fair is a reality—the gates are 
open and millions have already 
beheld its wonders. 


Peanuts 


@ Visit the Fair and also visit 
Long Island, the Sunrise Home- 


land. 
Sold Everywhere You will enjoy both! 


LONG ISLAND 
PLANTERS NUT CHOCOLATE CO. LIGHTING COMPANY 
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IN THOUSANDS OF CITIES 
A PART OF THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY 
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In thousands of cities, Pure Oil dealers’ 
blue-and-white stations are known for the 
quality of the products they sell . . . the 
friendly-neighbor service they render. 
But these stations represent more than 
that, for each Pure Oil Dealer has a vital 
part in the business life of the community. 
Such well-established local sales outlets 
are backed by a company with producing 
wells in nine states ... seven refineries 
. a well balanced water, pipe-line, and 
railway transportation system. Quality is 
controlled from oil well to service station. 
And just as each Pure Oil Dealer prides 
himself on his part in the neighborhood 
business, so The Pure Oil Company is 
proud of the part its products take in 
serving modern motoring and modern 


industry. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
U. S. A. 
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TRUCKS 


Our Twenty-Seventh year 


BROCKWAY 
| 


in the manufacture of high 
grade motor trucks and 


busses. Brockway—The 
Right Way. 


* 


| 
| BROCKWAY MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 





Factory and GENERAL OFFICE 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 


\} 
































SELECTED BY 

e American Airlines, Inc. 

e United Air Lines 

e Transcontinental and Western 
Air. Inc, (TWA) 

AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
There Must 
be a 
Reason 






It Gets 
Down to 
Business and 


Does a Job! 
SHAVEMASTER 


Made and guaranteed by 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 
50 Years Making Quality Products 
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RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 43 years ZA Green Stamps have been 
the popular money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

Every wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 



































UNION Watermarked 
—- BOOK PAPER 


= English Finish, Super and Antique 
Book finishes in sizes and weights for any 
MEMEO | normal requirement. 


EP 





FIRST AND H STREETS S. E. WASHINGTON, D.C 











You can sidestep 
a sign 


but not a 
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go 
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Erectors and Distributors in all principal 
cities. Consult your “Where-to-buy-it” clas- 
sified telephone directory. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


New York—Buffalo—Chicago—Worcester 
Philadelphia—Portland—Seattle 
Los Angeles—San Francisco 





DICTATED 
BY REASON 


When a family bread win- 
ner insures his life for the 
protection of his dependent 
wife and children he demon- 
strates both his affection and 
his ability to reason soundly. 


Security against want is a 


priceless possession. 


For most of us, the best way 
to make sure of the needed 
dollars is through a well- 


arranged insurance plan. 
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BE WISE 
BETWEEN MEALS 


Chew Healthful, Satisfying 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 
GUM 


START chewing a stick of 

Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum and see how 
satisfying its fresh, delicious flavor is... how 
it refreshes your mouth and perks you up. 
You find healthful Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Chewing Gum a perfect treat for between 
meals. Not rich or heavy ... long lasting 


~ 


\ WAY 


in flavor ... pure and wholesome, yet full 
of keen enjoyment for you. The chewing is 
an aid to teeth — breath — digestion, too. 

Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Chewing 
Gum daily, as millions do. After every 
meal and between meals. Buy several 


packages today. 


Every day... enjoy 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 


CHEWING GUM 


Light ... Wholesome . . . Refreshing 
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Scagraw’s 
(rown Whiskics 





CANADA DRY J) ccc ce nese eamey pet naz nem 


spirits distilled f: 7 Crown Blended Whis- 
“IT'S PURE AND WHOLESOME” A rom grains. Seagram's wn Blen 








. 90 Proof. 60% neutral spirits oa, from grains. 
Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 
















IN 100 WAYS Johnson’s Wax 
saves cleaning and dusting. Use it 
on lamp shades, radios, picture 
frames, refrigerators, sinks, pan- 
try shelves, leather goods, etc. 


Wax your floors with Johnson’s 
Wax. They’|l require less up- 
keep. Dirt won’t cling to them. 





Wax your furniture 
with Johnson’s Wax. 
This famous wax saves 
dusting — protects 
against stains, scratches. 





Wax your woodwork with 
‘ Johnson’s Wax. Finger 
. Smudges won’t collect. Wax 
» + « safeguards the wood 
My — saves repainting. 





TUNE IN FIBBER McGEE—NBC 
Every Tuesday Night 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 











Don’t go through another winter 
with an old, fuel-eating heating 
plant. Today ask your Heating 
and Plumbing Contractor about 
modern, economical AMERICAN 
Heating — designed to suit your 
needs and pocketbook precisely. 
And let him show you how in- 
expensively you can modernize 
your bathroom and kitchen with 
beautiful “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures. Do this now while the 
liberal terms above still prevail! 


P7015 
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TUNE UP YOUR HOME 
IN JUNE! 








ARCOFLAME HEATING UNIT NO. 11 — 


Deluxe Oil Heating and year ‘round 
hot water at budget prices. 








(Left) ‘Standard’ CUSTOM-LINE SINK — 
Specially developed to tie-in with custom- 


built kitchen cabinets. 





Visit our exbibits at the New York 
World’s Fair and Golden Gate Exposition 









~~ v¢ 
Stavdard Piumainc sixtures 


American & Standard 


Rapiator ™ Saritany 
CORPORATION 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


Boilers & Furnaces forCoa! ,Oi!,Gas * Radiators 
Plumbing Fixtures & F. :tings + Air Condition- 
ers * Coal & Gas Water Heaters * Copper Pipe & 
Fittings - Oil Burners * Heating Accessories 


Copyright June 1939, American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 








Welding Wire 





ROEBLING 
Wire Rore & WirRE 


Wire Rope Fittings Electrical Wires and Cables 


Woven Wire Fabrics 


ate. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
Main Office: Trenton, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Boston 
Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 




















| 
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Used in Millions of Homes! 


— that’s the seal of approval 
of these six famous products 


© PRODUCTS have a more prominent place Lifebuoy, Lux Toilet Soap, Lifebuoy Shaving 
N in your daily life than soaps and short- Cream and the new, purer, ALL-vegetable 
ening. To insure full value, always specify shortening, Spry, have proved their outstand- 
these famous quality brands. Rinso, Lux, ingmeritthroughdailyusein millionsof homes. 


““Famous 6” 





PRODUCTS OF LEVER BROTHERS CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











WHEN YOU'VE WORKED AND SAVED FOR 


Ci Home of Your Own 


DONT LET “CHEAP” PAINT SPOIL IT 


Think of the years of planning, of 
all the things you’ve gone without so 
you might buy your home. It means 
too much to you...don’t let it be 
spoiled by “cheap” paint. Give it 
the proven protection of Dutch Boy 
White-Lead. 
This time-tested paint does not 
crack and scale, It resists the weather 
.. wears down stubbornly by grad- 
ual chalking which leaves a smooth, 
unbroken surface, an ideal founda- 
tion for new paint. That’s why the 
experienced painter uses Dutch Boy 
White-Lead. He mixes it to meet the 
requirements of your job and tints 
it to the exact color you specify. No 
one knows paint like a painter. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buf- 
falo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman 
Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third St., Cleve- 
land: 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th 
St., San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co. 

800 Albany St., Boston; National L Lead & oil 
Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave. , Pittsburgh ;John 
T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Widener Bldg., Phila, 





Dutcu Boy Wuirte Leap 


GOOD PAINTS OTHER NAME 
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Help from 
Singer! 

















If the clothes problem has you down—make your 
own dresses and suits at half the price! Singer will 
teach you how! 





























if your house needs a “‘lift’’—why not stitch up 
some smart new slip-covers and draperies? It’s easy 
—with Singer’s help! 

















Free Sewing lessons are available at all Singer 
Sewing Centers. There’s one near you. Go and learn 
to pin and fit a dress—or make a slip-cover! 





























Phone today! Look in your phone book for the near- 
est Singer Sewing Center and make an appointment. 
You can come daytime or evenings. Lots of women 
are doing it. It’s fun—and it pays! 


SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 


‘yj 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Copyright U.S. A. 1989, by The Singer Manufacturing Co, 
All rights reserved for all countries. 


it 
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The 


Autocall Company 
Shelby, Ohio 

















STANFORD PAPER 
COMPANY 


Union made papers 
* 
NA. 3887 


25 Massachusetts Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 























ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 




























=e lhe Beer 
FY with that 
1 FAMOUS 
|; FLAVOR 


is the Beer 
that made 
Milwaukee 
famous 


That flavor is dry, 
of course. Yet so expertly is Schlitz 
brewed that you enjoy the fresh, fra- 
grant tang of the hops without a trace 
of bitterness. And the rich, robust 
mellowness of the malt without a 
whisper of sweetness. ‘The flavor of 
this pale, gold beer had to be inimi- 





table. It made 
a city famous pate. o's! 
aroundtheglobe. **% BP 
Copyright 1939 


Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


GENERAL OFFICES 17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 

















TETLEYS 


Makes good TEA a certainty 

















planned production basis—that is econ- 
omy in actual outlay for the job. 
& 
Get all your printing where facilities make economies 
e 


Consult us... any size job interests the MASTER PRINTER 











To have your printing handled intelligently— 
that is economy in time. 

66 Your printing handled expert)y—that 

is economy in cost of getting results. 

14 Your presswork handled on a properly 

















Eckington Place & Florida Avenue, Washington, District of Columbia 





JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. It 





ill 





amen I 


 rgneyrocsenegee 
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A FOUNDATION SERVICE 


The heartening increase in construction throughout the coun- 





| TO SHARPEN THIS NEW try reflects the definite desire of property owners, as well as the 
public generally, to take advantage of the modern betterments 
EVERSHARP in living standards, and in efficient production, which Electric, 
a — Steam Service has —_ possible. ans ~ 
: n this way, as in so many others, your utilities contribute to 
pais : REPEATING PENCIL the economic welfare of the nation, and especially to the vast 
army of oe Soe Pee ee directly or other- 
° e truction industries. 
The World’s Handiest Pencil... just tent ehtpteaey —rednggee 
sents dd diinene Quap-delities Js || |CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY 
Reali fill : OF NEW YORK, INC. 
ead. Re only once or twice a year. ELECTRIC, GAS, AND STEAM FYING Gor BUSINESS AND THE HOMB 
Feeds leads continuously. *] to $50 
THE WAHL COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 





























DIRECT and ALTERNATING The Strong 
CURRENT MOTORS 


34 TO 1,000 H. P Manufacturing Company 
. oe 





ELECTRO DYNAMIC WORKS P. orcelain Enamel P. roducts 
of the ELECTRO BOAT COMPANY 
BAYONNE, N. 5. SEBRING, OHIO 





Established 1880 
































You Get 
THE BEST 
WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


in a shipping department where the Sig- 
node Steel Strapping System is in use. 
Shipping methods are simplified; container 
and carloading specifications are studied 
by our shipping experts to work out the 
most economical, easy to handle method 
and still provide greater strength and 
safety to the shipment. 


Valuable recognition from his employer 
comes to the smart shipping department 
worker who recommends a 30-day free 
. trial to prove the economy of Signode ship- 
SO GOOD IT S ping methods. We'll send you, free for the 

asking, a copy of “Guide to Better Packing 
and Shipping Methods”. Show on your re- 


USED DAILY IN quest what product you ship. 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


1,5 00,000 CARS 2600A N. Western Ave. Chicago 
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Your Car Deserves 


Mobiloil This Quality Motor Oil 





THe PREFERENCE of motorists everywhere has made Mobiloil the 
world’s favorite motor oil. 


Mobiloil lasts longer, protects better, makes your car run 
smoother. 


Fill up today where you see the familiar Mobiloil sign or the 
Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 











SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
26 Broadway New York City 

















TELEPHONE ARMITAGE 7760 


THE CLINTON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


LACQUERS - THINNERS - PAINTS - ENAMELS - SYNTHETICS 
VARNISHES - STAINS - SHELLACS - FILLERS 
WALLBOARD, ACOUSTICAL, AND RUBBER TILE ADHESIVES 
OFFICE AND FACTORY - 1210-1230 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have a JUNIOR UNION 

Section. If you wish to save the stories which come to you each month, we have 

some very nice folders here in which you can keep them. If you wish to have one 
sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just fil! in the blank 
below in pencil and return it to— 

JUNIOR UNION SECTION—AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ny cHeleLclaeaedwdes st ecwedwoteuy eras DN 25 ere eG tisctemecemieaeeesaeees 
RN i pew dee taidewAGense hewenune cea taker MR nowt har ca esses eaeieasabeen 
© Gicsscd years old. My father (mother, brother or sister) is a member of the 
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Mopern EFFects 
to Achieve with CELOT EX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


KEY JOINT UNITS! 


Beautiful, Modern Insulating Finish Easily 
Applied, Minimum Sawing and Cutting 





Now Celotex offers a new solution to the 
question of joints, by making the most of 
their decorative possibilities instead of 
trying to conceal them. With these new 
Celotex Key Joint Units both sidewalls 
and ceilings become more attractive. Great 
variety of pattern is possible with only 
five standard sizes. And because all edges 
of each unit are prepared for a spline, there 
is no need for cutting or sawing excepting 
at boundaries of room and around doors 
pe and windows. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 N. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The LAW REPORTER 
PRINTING COMPANY Elgin Sweeper 
LEGAL and COMMERCIAL PRINTERS Com pany 
Washington’s Oldest Union Label Shop ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
v 
518 Fifth Street N. W. Washington, D. C. . 
1 Manufacturers 
Samuel H. Moss MOTOR DRIVEN 
INCORPORATED STREET SWEEPERS 
36 EAST 23rd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
% and 
Poecesccotae nian MOTOR DRIVEN 
ARM BANDS CATCH BASIN CLEANERS 
UNION SHOP 
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TEXAS GULF 


YOU'LL AGREE SULPHUR COMPANY 


Regardless of Price 


NO BETTER | (Incorporated ) 


WHISKEY IN 
ANY BOTTLE 4 





75 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 

















Manufacturers of 











MOTOR 
Wilson Distilling Co., New York, N.Y. Blended STARTERS 
Whiskey. 90 Proof. 72}4% grain neutral spirits and 
WHITE HORSE Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof 
REMY MARTIN Cognac 3-Star, 12 years old, 84 Proof REGULATORS 
BURNETT’S White Satin Gin, 90 Proof, 100% Grain Electric Control Devices 
Neutral Spirits Since 1892 
COINTREAU LIQUEUR, 80 Proof s 
PIPER-HEIDSIECK, Champagne Ward Leonard Electric Co. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 

















Browne Vintners Co., Inc., N. Y. 














CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF 


CLOSURES 


For Glass Containers 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roofings, 
Waterproof Paper Products and Specialties 


























SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 
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STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS * EXAMINATIONS ¢ APPRAISALS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERING 


BOSTON * NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 











CONTAINS NO 
PRESERVATIVES 























The J. G. Wilson Corporation 


Ee 
ROLLING STEEL DOORS 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


SECTIONFOLD GARAGE 
DOORS 


1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















Cable Address, “‘Groovesaw”’ U. S. A. 
Huther Brothers 


Saw Manufacturing Company 
Incorporated 


1190 University Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Special Saws ana Cutters 
for wood and metal 





CHESEBRO, 
WHITMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1879 


Ladders 


DistRIBUTORS: GOLD MEDAL LADDER 

LINE—PORTABLE HOUSES—WOODEN 

MASON Horses—ADJUSTABLE STEEL 
TRESTLES 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Branch Offices: CHICAGO and DENVER 


Producers and Sellers of COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - SILVER 
ANTIMONIAL LEAD - SELENIUM - SULPHURIC ACID - COAL 
PIG, BAR, WIRE AND CORE SOLDER 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass Scrap and 
Copper Bearing Material, Lead Scrap, Residues and Battery Plates, Cable Lead, Lead Covered Cable, 
Tin Beating Material, Automobile Radiators 




















A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 


Showing the most complete line 
of carpenters tools in the world. 


ZS 
TOOLS 
Write for Catalog No. 34-P 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 























WireMorD ror “Winine, 























KNOX GLASS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
GLASS CONTAINERS 
OIL CITY, PA. 


FACTORIES: 








Knox, Pa. Or City, Pa. SHerriecp, Pa. Jackson, Miss. Marienvitre, Pa. Parkers Lanpina, Pa. Jersey Cirvy, N. J. | 









































l 
MORTON’S SALT 
When it rains—ait pours 
Utilac « . Muresco 
Sani-Flat Benjamin Moore & Ca. House Paint 
Moore’s Primer Sealer Paints.Varnishes and Muresco Pure Oil Colors 
Moorwhite Primer yewane Siena Japans and Driers 
Stucco and Cement Paint SEaveran TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 





























| 
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Sales Office, 120 Broadway 





American Smelting & Refining Company 


Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes, 
Blister and Scrap 


PRODUCERS OF 


NON-FERROUS METALS 





New York City 

















AIR CONDITIONING 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


» ~ REFRIGERATION 




















2400 Farmers Bank Building 


WORLD WIDE BUILDING SERVICE 
H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 























leaning--°° 
Improves C r more than @ 


ou * in- 
Take advantage Of fence helping 1m 


do its 

— cleaning safely, problems. Get 
% e e 4 

|| toroughly: jeiptul suggestions: 1" 
eatin pucTs INC., 46D Thames >* 


OAKITE PRON York, N. Y- —_ 
and Representa" s 


's ene 
Branch, Ocipal Cities of the 
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te- 
century and main a 
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MAKES GOOD 
GRAVIES 
BETTER 

















SPIRELLA 


NIAGARA FALLS 
NEW YORK 








An exclusive, inexpensive, made-to-order foundation garment service which 
exactly cares for your individual needs. Corsets, Girdles, Belts, One-Piece 
Garments and Brassieres. Made under ideal working conditions. Ask for 
a demonstration through our patented Modeling Garments which permit 
you to see and feel Spirella Service before ordering. No obligation. 


NOT SOLD IN STORES Resident Corsetieres only. 
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ASBESTOS 


STANDARD 
IV 
en nde - CAP AND SEAL 
he use of Asbestos is 


an important contri- CORPORATION 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. Office and Factory 

Johns-Manville was 1200 FULLERTON AVE. 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and Telephones 

manufactures hun- Lincoln 0465-0466 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Cable Address 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers “Cesngened” 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 






































COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Principal Operating Companies 
BrncHamMTon Gas WorkKs . MANUFACTURERS LicHT AND Heat COMPANY 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY NaTurRAL Gas ComPpANy - Naturat Gas COMPANY OF WEST VIRGINIA 
CrncinnaTI Gas & Evectric Company - NORTHWESTERN OHIO NATURAL Gas COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, NEWPORT AND CovincTon Rartway Company - OxioFuet Gas Company 
CUMBERLAND AND ALLEGHENY Gas CoMPANY - UNION LicHt, HEAT AND PowEeR CoMPANY 
DayTon POWER AND LicHt COMPANY - Untrep Fuet Gas COMPANY 

















